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HAWEIS’S ART OF BEAUTY. The Art of Beanty. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
Supp. EMENT, with numerous full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of Lapies’ Ripine- 
Hapits: Spring Srreet and House Dresses; 
Sprinc Bonners and Wraprincs; Dresses for 
Experty Lapres ; Cumpren’s Aprons; Laundry- 
Bags, Blotting- Pads, Hand-Bags, etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





THE BABY’S CARE. 


Y the time that the multitudinous races 
now swarming over this continent have 
hecome welded into one homogeneous race, 
the average mother may have learned how 
to take care of her baby. As it is, we have 
heard a learned old physician say that a 
large number of the first children of young 
parents are sacrificed to the want of skill 
and knowledge in the rearing, which not 
only thus destroys the babies themselves, 
but balf breaks the parents’ hearts besides. 
The most important item in the bringing 
up of babies is, of course, their feeding. 
And when the natural food is withheld, va- 
rious have been the devices resorted to, the 
most favored one being to use the cream 
poured off from cow’s milk, diluted with 
warm water. But now it is considered that 
this food makes only a counterfeit article, 
after all, and that it is better to give a gen- 
nine thing, and that is the fresh cow’s milk 
itself, the baby thriving on it like a little 
calf, while 1t lives under penalty of a per- 
petual sour stomach on the other food, 
if it lives at all. 

Another article of faith now also is the 
dismissal of the long rubber or other tubes 
in and about nursing bottles, and a resort 
to a simple flat bottle with a small silver or 
rubber mouth-piece, a mouth-piece that can 
be cleaned thoroughly, and that has no long 
hollow course to be clogged with infinitesi- 
mal particles of soured substance, one day 








to work the woe of cholera infantum on the 
little victim. 

Nor any longer are mothers to think 
they do not do their duty if they do not 
take up their babies and fill their stomachs 
every time they cry; but now the babies 
must have regular seasons for their meals, 
with intervals of two or three hours, fixed 
as the time may be. Let them cry never so 
bitterly between whiles, it is understood to 
be a pin or some other enemy, but not hun- 
ger, that disturbs them. And in addition it 
has been discovered that babies, like the 
rest of the world, are capable of a torturing 
thirst, and they are to be given water to 
drink, as much as cools their little inflamed 
mouths, and with a frequency that would 
have made the old-time nurse leave the 
house without warning. 

The word, moreover, has gone out against 
the tight swaddling-bands of our grand- 
mothers’ and even of our mothers’ day. 
It is held that innumerable colics and 
griping pains are made by the tight press- 
ure of the flannel bands about the ten- 
der body, which really also occasion too 
much warmth, and which the old-time 
nurse thought good for nothing if not 
bound with a grip of iron about the little 
bowels, as if they would fall to pieces but 
for its maintaining strength. Many a rupt- 
ure in later life, it is now thonght, can be 
traced to the use of this heathen imp%- 
ment, which, if it is not yet abolished alto- 
gether, is treated in a very different fashion, 
being more frequently knitted of soft elas- 
tic wools than stitched in stout flannels, 
and allowed to give warmth and not ex- 
pected to yield support. 

The long skirts, too, are going the way 
of the old fashions, in the hands of those 
mothers who are more careful of their ba- 
bies than of their vanities, and it is no long- 
er demanded of the tiny limbs that they 
shall uphold all that hanging weight of 
embroidered flannels and tucked cambrics 
and wrought work—poor little limbs that 
have often been still further maltreated by 
never being allowed temporarily to support 
the weight of the child until they are sud- 
denly called upon to do so when the child 
has become so heavy as almost surely to 
bend them by the weight. Nowadays the 
petticoats are shortened very early, and the 
baby was never found less lovely or less 
able to rule the house in its pretty shoes 
and stockings than in its cloud of draperies. 

If, under all the improvements of domes- 
tie science, the modern baby does not de- 
velop into a superior sort of being, and 
lead the race up to healthier levels, with 
sounder bodies, then there is small use in 
any effort. It is true that the effort thus 
made has only been made in order to save 
the babies, and not with the idea of making 
them any more perfect than were the ba- 
bies of the past generations. But gener- 
ally, as they are only to be saved by mak- 
ing them healthy and perfect, the presump- 
tion is that their improvement means abso- 
lute improvement of the whole race with 
them as time goes on. Still, no mother is 
watching every breath her baby draws for 
the sake of future babies and mothers yet 
to come. Mothers are thankful for the 
knowledge of how to take care of their ba- 
bies increased for the sake of the babies 
themselves simply, and that the little things 
may have their fair chance in the world. 
To each of them ler own baby is already 
perfection; nothing was ever so dear and 
sweet; nothing ever can be again; other 
mothers are to be pitied, for their babies 
are poor shadows of babies beside this mira- 
cle of hers. 





THE RETURN OF WINTER. 


\ E all love change, and surely in the 

matter of the seasons no one can say 
that we are not indulged. Every one brings 
with it its own welcome, its own fascina- 
tion; the autumn leaf is not more beautiful 
than the snow-flake with its complex crys- 
tallization, obeying a law as inflexible as 
that which governs the stars in their orbits 
and suspends the earth itself in the ether. 
Winter is always a novelty, since it comes 
only once a year; it is doubtful if we should 
care for its appearance oftener than that, or 
be able to appreciate its advantages if we 
were not sometimes deprived of them. We 
associate it not only with the frozen beauty 
which it wears, the open fire, the long even- 
ings, the early candle-light, the absence of 
any voice but the wind’s in the woods, but 
with all the gayety the season brings, with 
holidays and jangling sleigh-bells, with 
skating and ice-boats, with balls and after- 
noon teas, and the resumption of all the fes- 
tivities that the summer had adjourned; 
with new fashions and the pleasant excite- 
ment of buying new clothes, or making over 
one’s old ones ; with the opera, and concerts, 
and roses at a dollar apiece; with sub- 
scription papers and fairs, with rubbers and 
water-proofs, influenza and rheumatism. Of 
course one may have many of these advan- 





tages in other seasons, but they always im- 
press us as being out of place, like straw- 
berries in January, and lose much of their 
flavor. Influenza, for instance, has all sea- 
sons for its own, but its true habitat is win- 
ter. All the winters that have brought us 
happiness have endeared the season to us, 
and covered it with a halo; all the Christ- 
mases of our lives are enshrined in it; New- 
Years’ bells belong to it—bells that rang in 
good fortune and love and hope. To many, 
perhaps, the season is unpoetic; they miss 
the lavish summer: the chickadee cannot 
make amends for the absence of all the 
choristers that haunt the land, the snow- 
flakes cannot take the place of the leaves 
that built up green bowers. They have not 
gone into the winter woods with THOREAU 
and surprised the shy beauty there, nor fol- 
lowed it along Walden Pond. Of course 
winter is not an unadulterated benefit: 
some of us are so sensitive to the cold as to 
be too miserable to share in the hilarity of 
out-of-door sports; the past is not a fairy 
spell, and life is a burden, and some of us 
are too poor to purchase the luxuries that 
would make it tolerable. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 
FINER FORCES. 


NY one whom the railway bears rapidly 
through village after village, between eight 
and nine o’clock on some stormy winter morn- 
ing, is sure to see occasionally through the win- 
dows a figure so typical that it seems to recur in 
every hamlet or suburb. It is that of a woman, 
usually young and slender, clad in water-proof 
cloak and India-rubber boots, and pressing on 
with rapid steps through the storm. She may 
or may not be fresh and fair, but she seldom fails 
to have a firm and resolute expression, as of one 
whose business admits of no delay. She is one 
of the great omnipresent army of teachers, or, in 
other words, a single shuttle in that vast weaving- 
machine out of which is being woven the Young 
America of the future. There is perhaps no fig- 
ure, not even the mail-carrier, so ubiquitous, or on 
the whole so uniform, Local organizations may 
vary; a State may be divided into townships or 
into counties, into boroughs or into “ hundreds” ; 
the little communities may be governed by may- 
ors or by selectmen—it makes no difference; the 
“teacher” is the same. Originally a Northern 
institution, she is becoming naturalized in the 
Southern States; first recognized along the At- 
lantic coast, she has spread to the Pacific; and 
Bret Harte has described her again and again in 
the wild mining towns, always emphasizing her 
immaculate starched skirts and her equally spot- 
less demeanor. And wherever she goes, she 
stands for the entrance, during the last fifty 
years, of a finer force into our civilization. 

It fell to the writer’s lot, on his very earliest en- 
trance on the work of the school committee man, 
to encounter a sort of object-lesson in this finer 
foree. There was an out-of-town school, in a 
farming district, where “the winter boys” had 
long been a terror to teachers and ittee. In 
summer it was always governed by a woman ; the 
rest of the year a man had hitherto been held es- 
sential. Yet, in spite of masculine authority, the 
boys had for two successive winters broken up 
the schooi, accompanying the act the last time by 
throwing the teacher out of the window into a 
snow-bank. It was disheartening. Tweedledum 
in Alice in Wonderland points out that nothing 
more inconvenient can possibly happen to a man 
in battle than to have his head taken off. Nothing 
can embarrass strict school discipline more than 
when the head of the school is, taken off and 
thrown out of the window; nor is it easy to fancy 
the dignity of a pedagogue more completely col- 
lapsed than when he lies on his back in a snow- 
drift and gazes upward on a triumphant window- 
ful of grinning boys. This was the final situa- 
tion in that school; and there was a short inter- 
val of hopeless doubt as to what teacher to p:t 
in for the winter season now approaching. At 
last a veteran member, who rarely opened his lips, 
parted them for this brief proposition, “ Let’s ap- 
point Miss Blank” —naming a well-known teacher 
of the centre district. “Can she manage that 
school?” asked some one. “She can manage 
any school,” was the brief and decisive response. 
Miss Blank was accordingly put in, and in a few 
weeks the very boys who had ejected her prede- 
cessor were searching the woods for ground-pine 
with which to deck her school-room. She had 
applied a finer force. 

And this finer force has the interest of being 
in a manner an American patent. In France and 
Germany, Mr. Matthew Arvold’s reports tell us, 
the school-mistress is a rare phenomesion, and is 
never assigned to a school for both sexes, except 
for the very youngest children. In England, un- 
der the recent school laws, she is becoming more 
abundant ; but even there, not long since, her so- 
cial position was so humble that Miss Jean Inge- 
low, in her Studies for Stories, seriously blames 
an ambitious young woman with not being con- 
tent with her modest lot as teacher, but indulging 
dreams of rising to the career of a milliner. In- 
deed, so far are European countries from yet ac- 
cepting this finer force that American educators 
who have staid in Europe a little too long are apt 
to come back regretting our extensive employ- 
ment of women, and assuming that because Ger- 
many does not pursue this practice it is not the 
best thing for us. But Horace Mann, who knew 
the German schools thoroughly, was the man 
through whom this change in America was chief- 
ly made; he found but little more than half the 
M husetts teachers women, and left them 
This he urged, not pri- 








five-sixths of that sex. 





[ marily on the ground of economy—though there 


is no doubt that it is the extensive employment 
of women which alone makes possible the vast 
spread of our common-school system—but for the 
sake of what he called “the more congenial’ in- 
fluences of female teaching.” “I believe there 
will soon be an entire unanimity in public senti- 
ment,” he wrote in 1837, “in regarding female as 
superior to male teaching for young children.” 
The influence of women in the school, as in the 
family, is all the greater because it substitutes 
affection for physical strength, and must accom- 
plish its results by tact and not by brute strength. 
The class of forces thus represented has, more- 
over, its weight in the community as a whole, 
and reaches far beyond the school. In every vil- 
lage the school-teacher is the natural ally of all civ- 
ilizing agencies, of the librarian, the lecturer, the 
clergyman, That which is claimed for the estab- 
lished church in any country, that it secures the 
presence of at least one cultivated person in each 
small precinct, is in a quiet way accomplished by 
the presence of the teacher in every schooi dis- 
trict. And if it be claimed that she does not make 
a life-work of this pursuit, as a man would do, 
the answer is that men usually pass as rapidly 
through teaching to some other profession as do 
women to matrimony ; and that statistics taken in 
several different towns have shown that there is 
no great average difference in this respect be- 
tween the sexes. it is also to be noticed that 
when a man leaves this vocation for some other, he 
often quits teaching altogether; but that when a 
woman leaves it for marriage, she soon resumes it 
in another form, and applies her finer force in the 
nursery instead of the school-room. T. W. H. 





GREEN, PINK, AND BLUE DINNE RS, 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


ECORATION begins to take on a meaning, 
and there is no longer a purposeless gather- 
ing of bouquets or ribbons or fans at a dinner. 

A green dinner is one given to the girl who is 
to come out next winter. The table is decorated 
with smilax and green leaves; all the names are 
inscribed on green ribbons, which extend from 
the centre of the table, radiating to each guest, 
with the name of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed written, in gold, on the ribbon. 

It is not now the fashion to give fans, bou- 
quets, or any sort of favor at a dinner party, al- 
though at these green dinners certain pretty and 
not expensive green fans are presented asa plea- 
sant souvenir for the young ante-débutante to 
keep. At one opulent dinner table all the glass 
was of that pale green tint which looks so cool, and 
china with a green edge was used. There were 
bouquets of green leaves of different tints, and a 
few buds still in their green sheath. All the va- 
rieties of green vegetables, as asparagus, spinach, 
and lettuce, were freely experimented upon, and 
a salmon with a green sauce was of course in 
order. 

Ata pink dinner fora Rose-bud the whole table 
was couleur de rose ; glass, china, and table-cloth 
were all of a roseate complexion; the pink lamp 
shades and pink roses, the ribbons and pink 
damask cloth, made for once a pretty novelty. 
Pink fans, of course, accompanied this pink din- 
ner. This was given to a débutante as the first 
dinner of her coming-out winter. In this one 
can see the influence of Wagner, who uses the 
diapason of color so freely in his operas—a qual- 
ity much spoken of by Mr. Haweis. Thus every 
one remembers the whiteness of Lohengrin, the 
swan being the key-note, and the redness of Meph- 
istopheles, and the yellow tones in the Meister 
singer ; and the appropriateness of his stage set 
ting, as to color, was always noticed at Baireuth 

A blue dinner is far more difficult to manage. 
It is an unbecoming color for lamp shades, mak- 
ing every one look ghastly. It is therefore neces- 
sary to confine one’s self to blue ribbons, and al 
most the only blue flower we have, the forget-me 
not, is not very ornamental. These dinners are 
given to literary ladies, and have this sole excuse 
for being, that they bring out the “ old blue” china, 
which is always worth seeing. Blue menus and 
blue chairs, blue portiéres and blue fans and fa- 
vors, are sometimes added, but a blue table-cloth is 
unknown. A piece of rich embroidered blue bro- 
cade may be stretched under the silver épergne. 
We have seen a fine set of knives, carver and 
all, mounted in lapis lazuli handles, curios from 
Russia, brought out for one of these dinners. 
But the plain, simple, moderate hostess might 
make something pretty out of the idea if she 
had a mind to do so. Jockey caps of blue satin 
and sashes and belts might be introduced, but 
never blue gloves (draw the line there). A lace 
table-cloth over blue reps is very pretty. 

German favors are now somewhat more origi- 
nal than they have been. At a recent german 
the favors were, for one figure, the decoration of 
the Golden Fleece, very ornamental and pretty. 
In another, the Collier T’riboulet-—so called from 
the name of the jester of Francis 1—the favors 
were girdles with tiny bells attached, for the 
ladies, and necklaces; for the gentlemen, shep- 
herds’ crooks wound with ribbons, and canes 
adorned with flowers. The prettiest figure was 
the May-pole, which was held by a lady standing 
in the middle of the room. There was also a 
collection of lances with flags, very picturesque. 
There are also green cotillons, pink, red, blue, and 
yellow; and in the dance it is easy to carry out 
the diapason of color—more so than at a dinner. 

The fashion pursued by the eccentric belles of 
last winter of having a live animal crawling over 
one, a white mouse, a South American beetle, or 
a snake, has not found many followers this win- 
ter. One young lady went to a ball with a live 
canary in her hair, it is said, but it must have 
been very uncomfortable for both parties. . These 
eccentric fashions pass away very soon. No 


fashion should be founded on a practice that 
may cause pail) or annoyance to any one about 
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us. We should always remember that etiquette 
and fashion are both means to one end, i. ¢., to 
make society agreeable. Now as some people 
are afraid of white mice, and object decidedly to 
bugs and snakes, this fashion came to aspeedy end, 

In spite of this general principle, it must be 
conceded that fashion sometimes takes an awk- 
ward leap, and encourages very disagreeable cus- 
toms and most uncomfortable practices. One of 
these is the growing habit amongst American 
fashionable ladies of smoking cigarettes. This is 
done after supper at balls and at dinner tables, 
without putting the question, “ Will this be agree- 
able to you?” The smell of tobacco, and especial- 
ly of the cigarette, makes some women deadly ill, 
but the other women who smoke do not ask this 
question. They do not show the courtesy to each 
other that men show to women. They do not say, 
“Ts it agreeable ?” but they doit. The cigarettes 
for ladies’ smoking are now sold everywhere ; they 
are small, and held by a little silver wire twisted 
into a hoop, wherein the cigarette is inserted. 
Gold cigarette cases, with the owner’s monogram, 
are in great favor; and some ladies have on their 
chatelaines a little pair of gold sugar-tongs, which 
are used for the purpose of handling the ciga- 
rette. The fashion seems appropriate enough in 
Spain, where women have always smoked ; also 
in France, where they smoke after dinner with a 
French grace. But it is not as yet naturalized 
in America. Although we grow tobacco for all 
the world, we do not see our women smoke it 
without a shudder; but it is a fashion, we regret 
to say. They are not, however, yet ambitious to 
stain their fingers with the brown nicotine, as all 
young boy-smokers like to disfigure their hands. 

White hands are coming in fashion again, 
lawn tennis, boating, and all the masculine ac- 
complishments having for a time induced women 
unnecessarily to redden their hands. Chapped 
and red hands are never pretty. The daughters 
of fashion now have dishes of hot water, shaped 
like a flower leaf, on their toilette tables, in 
which they steep their hands for a while before 
going to bed, then anoint them with vaseline, 
and put on gloves lined with a preparation of 
cold cream. These gloves should be of wash- 
leather, and several sizes too large for the hand. 

In the morning wash the hands with almond pow- 
der in water, and in hot water at that, afterward 
dipping them for a moment in cold water, to pre- 
vent chapping. Then rub them, from the finger- 
tips back to the wrist. If a manicure is not 
brought in for the nails, an ivory instrument 
should be used for the pushing back of the skin 
from the root of the nail, and each nail carefully 
trimmed with a sharp knife, then rubbed with a 
soft pad of chamois-skin. 

Black satin slippers ornamented with a bow 
and a horseshoe in bright Rhine pebbles, and with 
a springy cushioned lining, are very much more 
worn than any other covering for the foot, un- 
less it may be the laced satin boot, which, made 
with curved arch, high instep, and low heel, is 
the most becoming, as it is the easiest, shoe in the 
world. For heavier wear, kid or cloth fur-lined 
boots are exceedingly fashionable and comfort- 
able. 

There are now knitted very pretty and com- 
fortable worsted overshoes to draw over the satin 
slipper, with an India-rubber sole. These are ex- 
ceedingly sensible things to add to a ball cos- 
tume. Ladies also have large pockets made for 
the inside of their cloaks, in one of which they 
carry all their little belongings, like fan and 
handkerchief, and in the other, the overshoes 
and the head wrap; or a large linen bag which 
they roll up and carry empty, but once at the 
party, open it and put in all their belongings. 
This saves one from the petty but trying mistakes 
so often made at parties of the exchange of a real 
Spanish lace fichu for an imitation one, a good 
tippet for a bad one, and so on. 

One of the most effective costumes at a recent 
ball was of pale yellow crape. This fabric seems 
to hold its color in the evening better than tulle, 
especially in yellow. Pink, green, and blue tulle 
are very fashionable for débutantes, and they are 
as pretty dresses as can be made; but yellow, 
which is the fashionable color for the evening, 
vanishes from tulle. Therefore yellow crape has 
been introduced with excellent effect. 

Very few bouquets were carried to the last co- 
tillon ball, the girls voting them nuisances, and 
the young men being very glad to have a respite 
from paying for them. Indeed, there is a move- 
ment on foot to make the burdens lighter on 
both sides, like the famous edict issued by the 
belles of five years ago, who wrote on their after- 
noon - tea cards, “No bouquets,” and informed 
their gentlemen friends that they would not re- 
ceive them. One frugal girl told her admirer 
that whenever he felt like sending her a bouquet, 
she wished he would put the ten or twenty dollar 
bill in a box, and at the close of the season give it 
to her in the form of a ring. The legend goes 
on to say that he sent her a diamond and sapphire 
ring at the end of that time. 

Owing to the fact that influential society pa- 
pers have lately contained so many hints as to 
the necessity of chaperonage to young ladies (if 
we ever hope to have a really good society in 
America), the recent balls have shown a great ad- 
vance on the past, in the presence of a row of 
beautifully dressed matrons sitting comfortably, 
as they should do, to watch over their daughters. 
To make the evening more agreeable for them 
(as they are generally past the waltzing age), the 
balls open with an old-fashioned quadrille or 
square dance, and the Lancers is danced just be- 
fore supper. These ladies are sometimes taken 
out in the cotillon by sons and young relatives, as 
is always done in Europe, where men and women 
of sixty often lead the german, and thus the 
dreary monotony of American chaperonage is oc- 
sasionally relieved. It isa curious contrast—our 
civilization to that of Europe. There a woman 
is of no importance until she is forty; she then 
begins her social career. Here, unless she is re- 











markably agreeable and remarkably good-look- 
ing, her career as a fashionable belle ends be- 
fore she is thirty-eight. 

The extreme cold of these winter nights was 
so trying to the coachmen that many lately froze 
their ears and noses. Why should not pails of 
hot coffee and tea be sent out to them? The 
supper within might well be curtailed of a few 
canvas-back ducks and the now expensive terra- 
pin (so ungraceful a morsel to be seen eating at 
a ball), anda couple of men hired to carry out hot 
coffee to the poor freezing coachmen who minis- 
ter to our pleasures. It is always done in Rus- 
sia, where large bonfires are built in the street 
whereat to warm themselves, though this would 
hardly be a safe custom in the narrow streets of 
cities like New York and Boston. We might 
accept with a better grace the silver vinaigrettes 
and pens, the gold bracelets and the expensive 
fans, which are sometimes given as favors in the 
cotillon, did we feel that our poor coachmen 
were being attended to. 

A lady in New York has a fan which once be- 
longed to an Austrian princess. It was painted 
by Watteau, and was owned by Marie Antoinette. 
It was mounted in Paris a few years ago on sticks 
of fretted gold and silver, each outer stick heavi- 
ly ornamented with precious stones — garnets, 
pearls, turquoise, and sapphire. It is enormously 
valuable. The fashionable fan of the winter is 
of white ostrich feathers, with tortoise-shell sticks, 
each stick set with real (or imitation) pearls. 
Black feather fans are also fashionable, and are 
made in eccentric shapes ; they are very becoming. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 


| IBBONS and posies are the trimmings of 

the first bonnets imported for early spring. 
High slender bows of many loops of feather-edged 
ribbons are set on top of the bonnet, and in their 
midst is a posy of two or three kinds of flowers 
with long stems, or else with some branching fo- 
liage like that of roses or maiden-hair ferns, The 
ribbon loops are short near the front of the bon- 
net, and two sets of them are flattened against 
each other, while those further back are long, and 
extend beyond the crown. Two or three shades 
of ribbon are in some bows, and the preference 
seems to be for gros grain ribbon with feather 
edges. Stalks of mignonette with roses, long- 
stemmed buttercups, hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, 
marsh-mallows, and poppies are favorite flowers 
for forming small bouquets, and giving contrasts 
of color to bonnets that are otherwise all of one 
hue. The only other trimming needed on such 
bonnets is the ribbon that crosses the end of the 
crown, or else extends in two rows its whole 
length, then passes to the ears of the bonnet and 
forms strings. Velvet ribbon is used sometimes 
for strings, even when gros grain is employed for 
the bow on the top. 


ROSETTES OF NARROW RIBBON, 


One of the novelties that will be liked for its 
simplicity is the use of rosettes of ribbon a fourth 
of an inch wide for trimming the top of the bon- 
net instead of the high bow. Two rosettes are 
made to extend back from the brim to the tip of 
the crown, each being much longer than it is 
wide, and made of very thickly clustered loops. 
One yellow and one black rosette side by side 
make an effective trimming on a Tuscan straw 
capote that is dotted all over with large jet beads. 
Along the brim are leaves of jet resting against 
a face trimming of yellow rose petals massed 
together. Strings of yellow feather-edged gros 
grain ribbon cross the end of the crown, and are 
to be tied by the wearer. 


CORONETS OF BEADS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Some kind of a coronet is on almost all new 
bonnets, and instead of the velvet covered bands 
sv long used for this purpose there are now fine 
beads, either jet, pearl, or erystal, strung on fine 
wire in the shape of leaves, and arranged as a 
coronet high in the middle and narrow on the 
sides. These beaded coronets are seen alike on 
straw, tulle, and crape bonnets, and some larger 
beaded leaves, or else a bird or wing of beads, is 
then added in the trimming. As very small beads 
are used, and the wire is as fine as thread, these 
bead ornaments are not uncomfortably heavy. 
The flower coronets are sometimes of vines or of 
unblown buds, but the Paris milliners prefer the 
petals of roses stripped from the flower as if for 
a pot-pourri, and heaped together along the edge 
of the brim. A bit of tulle is sometimes laid 
over these petals as if to keep them in place, 
but they are of course made secure otherwise. 
Notched coronets are on many youthful-looking 
bonnets, with a pert little bow or a tiny nosegay 
stuck in the notch just above the forehead, while 
crape, lace, or velvet is pleated over the remain- 
der of the band, 


DRESS BONNETS. 


English crape, tulle, point d’esprit net, and 
wired bead bonnets will be worn with very rich cos- 
tumes. The colored English crapes are prettiest 
when gathered in puffs or shirred in very small 
frills, but they are also laid in narrow lapping 
folds precisely in the way black English crape is 
employed in mourning bonnets. Pavot red crape 
bonnets, with puffed cap crown and wired jet 
leaves for the brim, have a high red velvet bow 
on top, with wings of wired jet beads around the 
loops. Brown crape bonnets have the high loops 
made of folded brown crape that has also a fold 
of brown velvet on the side of each loop, and a 
bunch of marsh-mallows is tied near the front 
with narrow brown velvet ribbon. Yellow in 
some guise enters into almost every new bonnet, 
notwithstanding its prevalence during the win- 
ter, and is seen without exception in all black 
bonnets of jet, or of the finely dotted net called 
point desprit. In the latter the net is in easy 





careless puffing over a foun*~ cn of very slight 
wires, and the trimming is leaves, tea-rose 
petals, and velvet ribbon lo-,s. Transparent 
bonnets of this net, or of fine beads on wire, or 
of tulle dotted with beads, are shown in all the 
new shapes and colors. The embroidered laces 
and gauzes will also be much used for dress bon- 
nets, and trimmings of the same are imported for 
dresses. The striped gauze ribbons are very gay, 
but those of a single color, with feathered or 
purled edges, are most used by French milliners. 
Tulle crowns of dark brown, red, or blue, dotted 
with fine beads in cashmere colors, are to be 
placed smoothly over wires, while the front is of 
plain tulle closely shirred. 


COLORED STRAWS, ETC. 


For early spring, colored straw bonnets will be 
used both in smooth and rough braids, and red 
and brown are the colors most largely imported. 
A red heckled straw bonnet may be trimmed to 
wear with various dresses by using contrasts in 
the ribbons and flowers, and the same is true of 
the black and the yellow Tuscan braids. A pop- 
py red heckled straw capote with a brim of wired 
jet leaves has red velvet bows holding butter- 
cups and some leaves from a rose-bush; this is 
for black, red, and écru dresses. A brown smooth 
Milan straw bonnet with folds and loops of brown 
English crape and blue forget-me-nots, or a dark 
blue straw with blue crape and red poppies, will 
also be appropriate with several toilettes. The 
Tuscan braids with open designs will make beau- 
tiful midsummer bonnets, but at present very 
few are trimmed, as they are too light for spring. 


ROUND HATS, 


Massing the trimming back of the crown is 
the marked feature of new round hats; this was 
intvoduced last autumn, but did not find favor 
here as it did in Paris. The fancy here has been 
for English turbans and toques trimmed in front 
with cords and military pompons as high as those 
of a drum-major. The new French hats reverse 
all this, and have the fronts of the high crowns 
quite bare, or with merely a band or twist around 
them, while at the back loops and notched ends 
of ribbons are set upright against the crown to 
its top, or else they begin on top of the crown 
and extend to the upturned brim, where they pass 
over it in straps as if holding it up. Sometimes 
half-long ostrich plumes drop down from the tip 
of the crown on the back, or one side, or, it may 
be, in front. The colored English crapes are 
used in two shades for trimming round hats in a 
way easily followed out by the amateur milliner. 
Thus a black straw hat with high crown has a 
brim turned down over the forehead, and rolled 
up in the back to show its lining of yellow Tus- 
can braid. The trimming is two tints of crape 
—one yellow and one cream-color—around thie 
crown, and at the back are two large loops de- 
scending from the top and passing over the brim 
like straps. A high aigrette of cream-colored 
herons’ feathers is thrust in the loops at the 
back. In other hats all the braids are sewed 
lengthwise from the top of the crown down, and 
the brim is covered with folds of velvet. In- 
dented and deeply sunken crowns are seen on 
many hats, and especially on turbans, Fine Tus- 
can turbans are dotted all over with jet beads, 
and have some watered ribbon loops with jet 
leaves for their trimming. For children are wide- 
brimmed sailor hats of the heckled braids, and 
of striped braids in bright shades of red or blue 
with white. Pretty little sun-bonnets for small 
girls are made of cotton satteens, with a high 
smooth crown towering above the shirred front 
For small boys are caps with visors of white or 
navy blue flannel, or of the checked Scotch cloths 
of which their kilt suits are made. 


PARASOLS, 


New parasols for spring and for midsummer 
use in the country are very large, affording as 
much protection as a sun-umbrella. The mate- 
rials used are satin, both plain and brocaded, 
étamine, pongee, lace mounted on satin, and a 
new plissé silk woven in stripes that are held in 
small pleats alternating with plain stripes. The 
edges have a frill of lace, or a fringe of narrow 
strips of ribbon finished with rosary beads, and 
the decorations on the gores are of arrasene em- 
broidery, and of lace arranged in two lengthwise 
puffs up each breadth. A new shape, called the 
Mauresque, has a canopy top with the ribs grace- 
fully curved at the end. The Savoy is a nearly 
flat parasol that is handsome in black lace over 
satin, and a novelty is a carriage parasol that is 
not round, but points longer in back and front 
than on the sides, so that these shallow sides do 
not interfere with other parasols in the same car- 
riage. Ecru, brown, and black are the colors 
most largely represented. White cotton satteen 
with brocaded figures and striped satteen para- 
sols for the country are pretty and inexpensive. 
A ring passes over the canopy top, and is held 
by a cord or a bow of ribbon that decorates one 
of the gores. Natural wood sticks, carved olive- 
wood, and ebonized handles are shown with a 
crutch at the end of the ferrule, so that the para- 
sol may be used as a cane. 

VARIETIES. 

New jackets for spring wraps are of checked 
or striped Cheviots, with elaborate frogs or curved 
cords for their trimmings. The sleeves are made 
wider at the wrists, and a wide cuff of velvet or 
watered silk is turned back on the cloth. A 
pointed hood that may be worn or not, at plea- 
sure, is lined with the silk, and has a cord orna- 
ment, 

Visites will be worn again in simpler woollen 
fabries than have been used of. late, such as 
camel’s-hair and figured cloths of light écru and 
beige shades, also darker brown and moss green 
cloths. 

Wide fringes made of cords that hang straight 
instead of being massed in tassels will be used 
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to trim the jackets of wool goods that are made 
to complete spring suits. 





Sashes are again largely imported in ribbons 
of many kinds—watered, striped, and of a single 
color—and also in canvas and gauze fabrics that 
are richly embroidered on each end. 

New veils are of the finely dotted point d’es- 
prit, in all colors, in black, and in white, and 
there will be another attempt to popularize the 
bordered veils with a scalloped lower edge. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Worrnineton, Surrn, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
Srern Brorners; and Wricut Broruers. 








PERSONAL. 

THE sudden death from pneumonia, on Febru, 
ary 16, at her home in New York, of Mrs. Man- 
GARET Cook Harper, the wife of FLercuer 
Harper, Esq., of Harper & Brotuenrs, and 
daughter of the Rev. Joun P. Dursrin, D.D., not 
only plunges a large family circle into deep afflie- 
tion, but will be widely felt by the many charities 
with which she was so closely identified. The 
loss of this noble and self-sacrificing woman is 
indeed a public as well as a private calamity. 
She was indefatigable in good works, and her 
heart and purse were always open to the needy. 
For many years she has almost entirely sup- 
ported the Sea-shore Cottage, at Long Branch, 
which she founded to give tired working-wo- 
men a summer’s holiday at a nominal 
With the late Mrs. Josepn W. Harper, she 
founded the Harper Industrial School in Ludlow 
Street, where she has long devoted every Sut- 
urday to the training of the public-school chil- 
dren in the useful household arts, and which 
will sadly miss her fostering care. She was also 
warmly interested in the Woman’s Christian 
Union, New York Woman’s Hospital, and New 
York Bible Society. Her time was passed in do- 
ing good in a quiet, unostentatious fashion, and 
few realized how important was the mission that 
she filled until the blow fell that ended her use- 
ful life. She leaves an only child, the wife of 
Hiram W. SIBLey, Esq., of New York. 

—The organization of the Junior Patriarchs 
will certainly be revived next season. The ball 
given a few nights ago by them was their final 
one for the present winter, and was, possibly, 
more brilliant and gay than either of those which 
preceded it. 

—Mr. James B. TOWNSEND, a clever young 
journalist and art critic, well known in New 
York society, will be married on March 1 to 
Miss EvuGenie Gipert. The Greer family is 
an old and distinguished one in this city. 

—There is a more than common desire among 
persons of wealth and fashion to desert New York 
this season —at the approach of Lent. Many 
are bound to Europe, more to Florida and Ber- 
muda, and a large number to popular resorts 
like Lakewood, Orange, Netherwood, and Atlan- 
tic City. Among those who sailed four Europe 
last Saturday were Mrs. CHarLes Russe_u 
Hone, Mrs. LLoyp Bryce, Mrs. HENRY SLOANE, 
aud Mr. TRAVerRS VAN BUREN. 

—It may not be known generally that in the 
Temple Emmanu-El on Fifth Avenue, which 
belongs to a congregation of reformed Jews, 
men and women sit together, the men uncover- 
ed and without the scarf here are both un 
organ and a choir. There is a morning service 
each Saturday, lasting two hours. Some of the 
prayers are read in English, some in German, 
and some in Hebrew, and there is always a ser- 
mon, either in German or English. The Temple 
Emmanu-El is very rich at present. It gives 
thirty thousana dollars annually in charities, and 
pays forty thousand in salaries. It supports va- 
rious societies, and is one of the maiustays of 
an unsectarian hospital. 

—Next Monday evening the American Opera 
Company will present a new opera, Lakmé, for 
the first time in this country, and for a cause 
that should stimulate generous feeling—in aid 
of the Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind. Among the managers of this society are 
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Mrs. Cuarves H, Letanp, Mrs. C. H. Berry- 
MAN, Mrs. VALENTINE HALL, and Mrs. JoHN G, 
HECKSHER. 

—GOLDMARK, composer of the musie for that 
very popular opera, The Queen of Sheba, has writ- 
ten a new opera, entitled Merlin This will be 
presented in New York if it makes the right sort 
of impression in Vienna, 

—A man who was at one period a master in- 
tellect of the world, Louts Kossurg, is to-day, 
in his old age, very poor and quite unambitious. 
He is spending the winter at Naples, and is said 
to be in clear spirits and mind. 

—Miss HeLen Dauvray, who has been so suc- 
cessful in Mr. Bronson Howakp’s charming and 


Vivacious comedy One of Our Girls, is the owner 
of this picee, and has asked Mr. HowArRD to write 
her something still better. Miss Dauvray, who 


is a woman of means, intends to have One of Our 
Girls translated into French, and to produce it 
at Paris. Miss DauvRayY has already appeared 
upon the French stage. 

—Madame LEHMANN, the leading prima donna 
at the Metropolitan Opera-house, is writing let- 
ters from this country to one of the Berlin news- 
papers. She speaks with considerable enthusi- 
usm about Americans and their growing love 
for art; but it is difficult to believe that she re- 
garded a masquerade party in Philadelphia as a 
troop of Indians in war-paint and feathers. It 
is true, nevertheless, that many Europeans who 
are supposed to be intelligent think of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States as Indian camp- 
ing grounds. 

—Mr. Davip DuDLEy FIELD is still in excel- 
lent health, in spite of his eighty-one years. 

—The late Ricuarp E. Stanton, who died at 
Bridgeport, was a kinsman of President Lin- 
COLN’S famous Secretary of War. 

—One of the great political parties in the 
United States has lost within six months four 
of its most distinguished men—Mr. HENDRICKS, 
General MCCLELLAN, General HANCOCK, and Mr. 
Horatio Seymour. It would be hazardous to as- 
sert that either of these eminent, brave, and hon- 
orable men could be easily replaced. Mr. Sam- 
vEL J. TILDEN is the last of their race—a race 
that is dying out very rapidlynow. Mr. TILDEN 
has been an invalid for several years. He speaks 
and moves with difficulty, and stays quietly in 
his home at Greystone. Nevertheless, in spite 
of his physical weakness, he has gained flesh re- 
cently, and his mind is clear and robust. 
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South Kensington 


Designs.—Figs. 1-7. = ie. AG 
In the accompanying designs, — cE a Ly 


supplied us by the South Ken- 
sington Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work, we have to notice 
the advance made by it both in 
artistic design and in the skil- 
ful and harmonious manner in 
which the designs are carried 
out. The blending of colors and 
stitches, which gives the beauty 
and richness of effect to the 

finished work, is no doubt won- mY) SS 
derful and perplexing enough to 
the uninitiated, but is singular- 
ly fascinating to the intelligent 
public. The aim of the school 


in producing its successive Win 


pieces of work is not so much 


originality and novelty, as im- ’ A 
provement on past efforts, and SHIR 4 \Y 

to prove to the world that the Lf ANY \ i 
days when the “opus Auglica- eo yy 

num” was sought by all nations / 2 f J 


are not altogether departed from 
England. 
We are more practical in these 

















busy times, and 
cannot afford 
to spend many 
years over the 


same piece of 
work, as ladies 
in the olden 


ie 
D, 


sea-weed, 


days used to do, 
but there is no 
doubt that the 
greater ingenu- 
ity and artistic 
knowledge 
which we can 
now throw into 
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Fig. 2. HANDKERCHIEF CASE—SHELL AND 
SEA-WEED DESIGN. 

































Fie. 5.—BACK AND SEAT OF ARM-CHAIR—JAPANESE ACORN DESIGN. 


in the lights. 





Fie. 1.—TABLE MAT. 


with the accompanying pincushion, form a set, Figs. 2-4, are ex- 
ceedingly pretty, the fairy-like shells and sea-weed which orna- | chair is of 
ment them being worked with silk in the most delicate and lovely 
shades of pink, blue, and violet, which are curiously blended so as 
to produce the rainbow or prismatic effects seen on wet shells and 
The pincushion is embroidered on cream-colored satin, 
with a pleated border of the same. 
shades of red, green, and brown, rather darker in tones than the 
colors of the shells, with here and there lines of fine gold thread 
The glove and pocket-handkerchief cases are of 







The sea-weeds are worked in | ates; in this 
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oak sprays. It is outlined 
throughout in coral stitch, and 
the leaves are filled up in a man- 
ner which, as it conveys the idea 
of being scattered over with tiny 
seeds, is described as “seed- 
ing.” The acorns are worked 
in an old Italian stitch, which, 
being one of those first intro- 
duced into the school by Miss 
Burden, is called “Burden 
stitch,” and the beauty of which 
consists in its smoothness and 
regularity. The ends of the 
bolster are of blue sa.in, the 
broad hem of which is drawn in 
with cord and adorned with two 
or three fluffy balls, the bolster 
being attached to the chair by a 
cord which is passed over the 
back. 

Fig. 6 is another chair of the 
same style. This has a seat of 
dark brown plush, and has also 
a Japanese pattern worked in 
paler shades of the same tone 
of brown; the lights are picked 
out here and there by a glitter- 
ing line of gold thread. The 





bolster on this 


cream-colored 
Roman satin, 
with a design 
of pomegran- 








case it is the 
ground _in- 
stead of the 
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that used in Fig. 5 








the same material ; they are limp, 
and of good size, and are lined 
with quilted silk of delicate pale 
colors, finished off with a cream- 
colored cord at the edge. 

The arm-chair, Fig. 5, is of 
carved oak, and has a seat of 
dark blue velveteen, powdered 
over with a simple Japanese de- 
sign worked in two shades of 
crewel, lighter in color than the 
ground, and outlined with fine 
Japanese gold thread. But it is 
the charming and most comfort- 
able appearance of the little bol- 
ster attached to the back of this 
chair which is most worthy of 
notice. A working pattern of 
this design was published in No. 
7 of the current volume of the 
Bazar, This is made of linen, 
and from being worked entirely 
in blue cotton is particularly ap- 
propriate to the quaint design of 




















Fie. 8.—GLOVE CASE—SHELL AND SEA- 
WEE 


D DESIGN. 


pattern which is “seeded,” and in a somewhat different stitch to 
It is worked in brown crewel, the leaves be- 
ing solidly outlined in feather stitch ; the fruit is in Burden stitch, 
and the flowers and inside part of the fruit are worked solidly in 
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Fic. 6.—BACK AND SEAT OF ARM-CHAIR—JAPANESE POMEGRANATE DESIGN. 




















the scale more than make 
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the balance even. 





yellow silk. This bolster is 








Fig. 1 is a table mat of 
the kind that is now so 
much the mode, to place 
on the dinner table for the 
central ornament of flow- 
ers, plants, etc., to stand 
upon, and when the colors 
are happily chosen they 
greatly add to the good ef- 
fect. of the table. The one 
of which we give a sketch 
is of ruby-colored plush; 
the design is embroidered in 
couching stitch with various 
shades of pale rosy reds, 
The flowers are worked sol- 
idly, and the whole is out- 
lined with thin threads of 
Japanese gold, with which 
the veins of the leaves and 
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flowers are also accentuated. 














It is a handsome piece of 








work, and the design is rich 


74 
| 
and graceful. These table 


~ 
mats are also made of linen Sa 


or cambric, with elaborate yy? 4 
nd beautiful patterns work- 
ed in silk, either in various 
colors or in several shades 
of the same color, and these 
last are perhaps prettier and 















































more in keeping with the 
lightness of table decoration 
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than the handsome but 
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heavy mats of plush. 
The glove and pocket. 
handkerchief cases, which, 


Figs. 1-7.—DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 





Fig. 7.—SCREEN. 





ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 











mounted with brown satin, 
and has brown cords and 
balls. 

Fig. 7 is a large screen, 
and is very handsome. Its 
ground is dark peacock 
blue cloth; the flower-pots 
are solidly worked in shades 
of terra-cotta-colored crew- 
els, and the plants in natural 
colors, the flowers being 
brightened here and there 
by the introduction of silk ; 
the lower division of the 
panels is worked in stem 
stitch with coarse brown 
crewel, and the convention- 
al ornaments at the corners 
in shades of golden brown; 
the effect of the whole is 
charmingly artistic. 





LEGAL TENDER. 
ALT was at one time 
legal tender in Rome, 
and it was used to pay labor- 
ers for work, hence the term 
“salary,” from Italian sala- 
rio, or Latin sal, salt. The 
bills of the Bank of Venice 
were a legal tender for more 
than three hundred years, 
and until: the bank was 
robbed and plundered by 
Napoleon First; and its bills 
were always above par, or 
above gold and silver, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
LITERATURE. 


N the afternoon, 

when the children 
had departed, Mrs. 
Meyrick and Mary paid 
a few calls in the town, 
and Miss Dart was left 
to keep Matthew com- 
pany. It was only 
very seldom that he 
was well enough to 
leave the house even 
in the invalid - chair 
constructed for that 
purpose, and he was 
much averse to such 
progresses, which even 
in that sparsely popu- 
lated place attracted 
some public attention. 
It was a charity, he 
said, for any one to sit 
and talk to him, and 
the governess was no- 
thing loath to under- 
take that task. He in- 
terested her very much, 
and she was glad to 
make further acquaint- 
ance with him. He in- 
vited her into the pa- 
vilion that he might 
have the pleasure of 
introducing her to 
his friends, as he term- 
ed showing her his 
books. 

Friends indeed, and no fair-weather ones, they 
are toall of us; and even if we differ from them, 
they will be no parties to the quarrel; we may 
“shut them up,” but they will not be offended ; 
we may “drop” them, but they are always ready 
to resume relations upon the old footing. We 





select them, grave or gay as our humor prompts, | 


but they have no jealousies of one another; in 
these respects it must be acknowledged that 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazarz No. 3, Vol. XIX. 
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TOBOGGANING AT SARATOGA.—Drawn sy J. W. Euntyere.—(See Paar 175.) 


print and paper have the advantage over flesh 
and blood. But to him whom ill health confines 
within four walls books are something more than 
friends. Love itself smiles on him from their 
pages and touches his lonely heart. Through 
them he sees the world from which he is debarred 
reflected from a hundred points of view; on his 
couch, thanks to their magic art, he travels as on 
an enchanted carpet to distant lands; through 
them his sympathy and his pity, which might lack 
an object, are kept alive and healthy. Above all, 
the capable soul which often resides in the frailest 





tenement of clay is led by them to the topmost 
heights of thought and the brightest realms of 
fancy. 

So was it with Matthew Meyrick. Condemned 
for life to pallet and cell, he had roved at his own 
sweet will through the bright fields of imagina- 
tion and humor, and his mind was adorned with 
their choicest flowers. Of practical matters he 
knew little or nothing, and did not seek to know. 
This was, in some respects, fortunate for him, 
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through selfishness, or 
the retlection that they 
would last his 
hat his 


time, 
eyes were 
closed to his mother’s 
straitened means, or 
the end to which, eco- 
nomically as their little 
household was man- 
aged, their mode of life 
was slowly but surely 
tending: she had de- 
signedly deceived him 
upon that point, and it 
was not one, when once 
he was assured that ali 
was well, in which he 
took much interest. He 
was aware that her in- 
come was small, and 
had shown his reecg 
nition of the fact by 
obstinately refusing to 
be taken to town for 
advice, and would prob- 
ably have done so had 
the hopes of any bene- 
fit to his malady result- 
ing from such a course 
been much less prob 
lematical than they 
were; but of the actual 
position of her affairs 
he had no suspicion 
The effect of even the 
partial disclosure of it 
had not 


as to 


been such 
encourage her 
to further revelations. 
The avoidance of at y 
reference to ordinary 
matters in his conver- 
sation would, as savor 
ing of affectation, have 
drawback to 
most people, and would 


been a 


certainly have been so 
to Miss Dart, who put 
Humanity (as a topic) 
first, and 
afterward ; but his pe 
culiar position was an excuse for him. He talk- 
ed of books, and books only, for the same reason 
that others talk of bullocks; it was the only sub- 
ject he was acquainted with. He spoke, as is the 


Literature 


| habit with all invalids, of his own concerns, tastes, 


since the fruit of that Tree of Knowledge must | 
needs have been bitter for him; it was not | 


and prejudices, but without that egotism which 
illness often engenders. 

“There is my Lord and King,” he said, point- 
ing to a voluminous edition of Shakespeare with 
one hand, while he supported himself on his 
crutch with the other. ‘“ He is the master of the 
ceremonies who introduces me to my fellow-crea- 
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tures ; without him I should be almost as much 
estranged from them as Crusoe on his island.” 

“ There is none like him, none,” observed Miss 
Dart, in a tone of subdued enthusiasm. 

“You are quoting Tennyson,” said Matthew, 
smiling 

“To be sure! I had forgotten; the observation 
is in ‘ Maud,’ is it not?” 

“Yes. There is no poet so much quoted with- 
out recognition. The reason is that, among his 
minor charms, he has the art of clothing com- 
mon things in a poetical dress; he could, 1 am 
certain, describe a gas manufactory in the most 
harmonious manner.” 

“ He has pictured a very prosperous one,”’ ob- 
served Miss Dart, slyly, “in that very volume 
which you have just accused me of plagiarizing 
from: ‘and mellow metres more than cent. per 
cent.’ ” 

Matthew threw back his shapely head and 
laughed aloud: a literary joke always tickled 
him. 

“T shall never read ‘The Brook’ again,” he 
said, “in the proper spirit.” 

“Yet a great philosopher has said that no man 
holds his religious faith sure and certain who 
cannot afford to laugh at it: a hard saying for 
most people, no doubt, but, on the whole, a true 





one.” 

“There is, at least, no fear in that case of be- 
ing laughed out of it,” observed Matthew. 

“Tt means more than that, I think. You ought 
yourself to know the weak points in your citadel, 
and to be confident in its strength in spite of 
them.” 

“ But is it not possible to have a citadel with 
out weak points ?” he suggested, thoughtfully. 

“With some people no doubt it is; they are, 
however, exceptionally fortunate.” 

“T should, on the contrary, have said that such 
folk were the majority.” 

“T am speaking of sure and certain faith, not 
the mere capacity for credulity. The majority 
of mankind have no citadel, but only an earth 
work, from behind which, because they can see 
no eneroy, they exclaim, ‘ this is impregnable !’” 

“You think about these matters a good deal,” 
observed Matthew, with interest. 

“T have done so; though, I fear, to little pur 
pose,” she answered. ‘‘ The effect of such re 
flections is often only to make one self-conscious 
—a very contemptible state of mind, whether in 
man or woman. For my part, I have done my 
thinking, if I may designate by so high a term 
those obstinate questionings of sense and out- 
ward things, those blank misgivings which, as 
Wordsworth yonder tells us, belong to the period 
of youth. He speaks of ‘ worlds not realized.’. I 
wish to realize them; if not ‘ eager-hearted as a 
boy when first he leaves his father’s field,’ I am 
the reverse of the lotus-eaters with their ‘ we 
have had enough of action and of motion, we.’ 
I have had enough and more than enough of 
stagnation: I desire to look about me and see 
what is going on.” 

“ And yet you have come to Casterton !”’ 

‘*T am very glad I have come. Folk are more 
picturesque here—I mean in character-—than in 
London. You know what the poet says about 
that?” 

It was kind and considerate of her to thus al- 
ter her manner of talk to suit his mood, but he 
had no suspicion of any such design in it. He 
thought it nothing surprising that when her 
mouth did ope out should flv a trope, or a quota- 
tion, and took her for a devotee of the shrine of 
Apollo, like himself. 

“Which is your favorite poet, after Shake- 
speare ?” he presently inquired. 

“ Shakespeare is not my favorite, though so far 
the greatest,” she answered, frankly; “ it is only 
a very few people who can say of the king that 
he is their best friend.” 

“You comfort me,” he answered, smiling; “I 
always ascribed it to my own feebleness that I 
find less pleasure in his society than in that of 
some of his inferiors.” 

“Of course one feels the difference of degree,’ 
she answered; “ but, besides, one is not always 
in the humor, as the American poet so charm- 
ingly confesses, for the grand old masters. The 
strong meat of Milton, for example, once a month 
is as much as my constitution can stand.” 

“ Being an invalid, | partake of him even at 
longer intervals,” observed Matthew, demurely. 

**But you are never afraid of Revalenta Arab- 
ica—Keats and Shelley,” she put in, slyly. 

“How shocking!” he exclaimed. “ All the 
good opinion I had begun to entertain of you, 
Miss Dart, is now scattered to the winds. How 
dare you to speak so of Keats? Think of his 
‘Nightingale,’ with its woful picture of the 
world— 


’ 


“** Where palsy shakes a few last ead gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies, 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow and 

leaden-cyed despair.’ 
Tt was evident, from the pathos and earnestness 
of the speaker's tone, that the lines he quoted 
had, in his eyes, a personal application. 

“ But that is just what I complain of in your 
Keats,” observed Miss Dart, dryly; “there is no 
voet more suggestive than he, but he ‘ melts the 
waxen hearts of men.’ He is as morbid, though 
not in the same selfish and sullen way, as By- 
ron.” 

“T love him,” said Matthew, simply. 

“Yes; but quite as much for his defects as 
his merits, and most of all—now confess it—be- 
cause he reflects your own mood.” 

“There may be something in what you say,” 
admitted Matthew, reluctantly. 

“It would do you good,” observed Miss Dart, 
didactically, “ to read Crabbe for a fortnight.” 

“ But he is so deficient in imagination.” 

“He has none, and that is why I recommend 
him. He deals with facts that are outside our- 
selves. If he makes one weep, it is never on 
one’s own account. He does not appeal to our 








weaknesses, or lower the system, as the doctors 
say. He is a sure tonic.” 

“ Shelley is tonic enough for me,” said Matthew. 
“T admire him, I think, even more than Keats.” 

“ And you do not love him so much? Come, 
be honest.” 

“Well, no, I do not love him so much. He 
occasionally appeals to sympathies that seem al- 
together beyond me, and irritates me even when 
he is most charming—as in ‘ The Cloud’—by be- 
coming unintelligible. This is unpardonable ; be- 
cause no writer—not even Tennyson—was ever 
gifted with greater grace of expression, while he 
is as harmonious as the bird he has immortalized. 
What music and almost color there is in his ‘Sen- 
sitive Plant! what pathos even in his lightest 
melodies, such as his ‘ Lines to Indian Air.’ He 
never gives us a false note.” 

“ Very seldom,” said Miss Dart. 

“Never! never!’ he «answered, impatiently. 
“What can be more exquisitely accurate than 
these lines in ‘ Dejection 
** Alas, I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within, nor calm around ; 
Nor that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned ; 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround; 
Smiling, they live, and call life pleasure. 

To me that cup has been dealt in another mea- 

sure.’” 

The words lost nothing of their beauty in Mat- 
thew’s delivery of them, though at the close his 
voice trembled a little, as the seng of the lark 
when he nears the ground. It seemed that he 
had forgotten the presence of his visitor, for he 
moved quickly on his crutch to the window, 
where she heard him murmuring to himself those 
admirable lines beginning, “ One word is too oft- 
en profaned for me to profane it.” There could 
certainly be no doubt of the reference they had 
to his own case; and the plaintive and despond- 
ent tones of his voice thrilled the listener’s very 
soul, 

“*T can give not what men call love ; 

But wilt thou accept not 

The homage the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not ?— 

The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 

The devotion of something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.’” 


“You are wrong,” said Miss Dart, her cold, 
critical tones breaking a long silence, and con- 
trasting strangely with the other’s impassioned 
speech—* you are wrong about Shelley never giv- 
ing us a false note,as is shown in those very 
lines. ‘Accept not’ and ‘reject not’ can surely 
never be what Webster calls even ‘an allowable 
rhyme.’ 

“You are quite right,” exclaimed Matthew, in 
amazement; “ but how is it possible, since I have 
had those lines by heart for years, that such a 
defect could have escaped me ?” 

“ Just because you had them, as you say, by 
heart. In your admiration of the sentiment of 
the poem you forget to criticise it.” 

“T cannot criticise. I wish I could.” 

“Why so?” inquired his companion, smiling. 
“Ts it not enough to be a poet ?” 

“A poet? Who told you I was a poet? Ah, 
it was that foolish talk at dinner yesterday! It 
is true I have written a few little things—hea- 
vens, how the tin-pot mock-modesty of the ama- 
teur author seems to ring in that sentence !—yet 
I should be sorry if you were to set me down in 
such a category—that is, altogether, Miss Dart.” 

“T am inclined to put you much higher; that 
is to say,” for she suddenly remembered that the 
poem which had so struck her faney had been 
shown to her in confidence, “ your appreciation 
of the poets seems to me quite different from 
that of the poetasters. If you would show me 
what you have written—although I am no critic, 
I am accustomed to winnow chaff from wheat— 
perhaps I could point out here and there some 
defect which has escaped you, or even suggest—” 

‘My dear Miss Dart,” he interrupted, eagerly, 
“jt would be such a charity! Roger Leyden 
cares for nothing that is not a thousand years 
old. I have no one else to advise me; and some- 
times I think there is really something in what 
I write, and again in others that I am the same 
in mind as I am in body—just a feeble, barren, 
unnecessary creature,” 

Whether Matthew Meyrick was a poet or not 
could hardly affect the question of his general 
usefulness; but Miss Dart understood what he 
meant as well as if he had expressed himself 
with the accuracy of a French mathematician. 
It is, in fact, only the merest paper-spoilers and 
blockheads who look forward to seeing them- 
selves in print, as a woman looks in a hand-glass 
in “admiration,” and not “for advantage.” Al- 
most allof us have a modest hope that our work 
will serve some purpose other than the lining of 
a trunk, and elicit some spark of sympathy from 
a kindred nature. In Matthew's case there was 





| also the wish of gain to seek of a world from 





which circumstances had debarred him, bus with 
which, in secret, he had a passionate desire to 
mingle. 

With a blush at his own audacity, but without 
more ado, he opened his desk and brought out 
for his companion’s inspection a bundle of MSS.— 
an action that would have alarmed some people 
very considerably. To one like Miss Dart, how- 
ever, who had been used to looking over exami- 
nation papers, the ordeal was not so very formi- 
dable; and as it happened, she was more than 
repaid for her good-nature by what she read. It 
was not that the poems themselves were very 
original, though they had genuine merit, but they 
proved a complete index of the writer’s mind, 
and afforded_a study of character such as had 
never before been afforded her; in the pursuit 
of which kind of knowledge the governess, as 
we know, displayed all the eagerness of the 
vivisectionist, combined with a sympathy for the 
subject of inquiry from which the latter is so 





infamously free. In these compositions of an in- 
valid she expected to find very little that was 
objective ; much that was personal and morbid— 
the prolonged expression of pain, disappointment, 
and despondency. 

So far from this being the case, the key-note 
of the poems was cheerfulness; there was no- 
thing of the atmosphere of the sick-room about 
them, and when they touched upon that topic at 
all, they dwelt not on the patient but on the 
watcher : 

“Weary? No, I am not weary; only of seeing you 

Do on you think for me, dear; I rest in the day- 

time, you kuow.”’ 
That was probably what his mother had said to 
him in prose a hundred times, as she sat by his 
pillow; but it was significant that he had put on 
record what she had said to him and not what 
he had said to her. 

Again, though the form of the verse showed 
in almost all cases from what mould it came, and 
its harmonies were often the echo of older musie, 
the thoughts were generally fresh and bright 
enough. Upon the whole, Miss Dart was able 
to speak well of Matthew's productions without 
any straiif? of conscience, and, as a fee for her 
services, requested that one of his poems should 
be given her—a request that pleased him almost 
as well as her praise. Of the latter, indeed, she 
was so far from lavish that, though she had a 
scheme through which she hoped his talents 
might obtain some recognition, she concealed 
from him the high opinion she had actually 
formed of them, iest disappointment should come 
of it. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE HOROSCOPE. 


Wuatkver shadow might be hanging over the 
little household at the Lookout, in the way of 
pecuniary embarrassment, it did not obtrude it- 
self upon any one’s notice. The burden of that 
secret had been so long borne by the widow her- 
self that it had ceased, except occasionally, to 
oppress her; she gathered her roses, such as 
they were, while she might, and, thankful to see 
her son so cheered by the presence of his cousin 
and her friend, and them so well pleased with 
his companionship, she took her share of the 
general contentment, and shut her eyes to the 
future. Blessed indeed is the constitution that 
permits its possessor so to do. To bear the ills 
of life with resignation and philosophy is doubt- 
less good ; but to be able to ignore their approach, 
although we have full knowledge of it, until they 
are actually at our door, is a more enviable gift. 
It is not too much to say that one-half of the 
misery of human life consists in apprehension, 
of which at least one-fifth turns out to be ground- 
less. Curiously enough, though Mrs. Meyrick 
herself trembled, as we have said, only occasion- 
ally at the menaces of Fate, and never shuddered 
and shrank from them as some would have done, 
Roger Leyden never forgot the evil days that 
were coming with such certainty, if not upon 
Matthew, at all events on his mother. It might 
have been—nay, it would have been—worse for 
her to have seen him harassed by penury, to feel 
that his poor maimed life lacked its comforts ; 
but, though she had so far ventured to keep him 
in happy ignorance of their position, what an out- 
look, reflected the kind old archwologist, had the 
poor widow even as it was. The best that could 
happen was that her boy should die while the 
money lasted—. ¢., at an early date; and then, 
bereft of the only being to whom she clung, there 
would remain for her an indefinite number of 
years to be passed in loneliness and penury. 

Such considerations, I have noticed, so long as 
they affect others, at least, are wont to influence 
persons of well-regulated and orthodox minds but 
little; they not only bear the misfortunes of their 
friends with resignation meet and meek, but ac- 
cept them with such humility and acquiescence 
in the ways of Providence as make themselves ap- 
pear even more earnest and well-principled than 
they were to start with. These harsh notes, in 
short, just as the exception proves the rule, seem 
to their attuned and humble ears to give assur- 
ance of the Universal harmony. 

But in some minds, not so happily constituted, 
the miseries, present or to come, of their fellow- 
creatures, and especially if they are dear to them, 
have a disquieting effect. They are not only 
moved—considering what (present company ex- 
cepted) we all deserve—to undue consideration 
for the victim, but are led into impious doubt as 
to whether things in general happen in the world 
exactly as they should do, and with relation to 
desert. Whenever Roger Leyden thought of Mrs. 
Meyrick and her future, and he very often thought 
about it, his mind was apt to take this dangerous 
and deplorable direction. 

On the next day but one after his introduction 
to the governess, he spoke to her on the subject 
with great frankness and vehemence, and, it must 
be confessed, not without finding some response. 
From a person literally so well schooled as Miss 
Dart, one might have expected a reproof of such 
sentiments, if not a logical discourse, with argu- 
ments properly suited to the occasion; but, on 
the whole, she sympathized with him: and so cu- 
riously is human nature constituted that agree- 
ment of this kind will sometimes consolidate a 
friendship, in a marvellously brief space of time, 
which many years of acquaintanceship, with the 
genteelest opportunities of cultivation, will fail 
to establish. The proof of this in the present 
case was that Roger Leyden invited Miss Dart to 
inspect his private residence. Every Englishman’s 
house is said to be his castle, but Mr. Leyden’s 
house was not only a real castle, but was envi- 
roned by all the difficulties of approach, and more, 
which the law feigns to prévide. No one would 
enter it without the owner’s leave, and very few 
obtained that permission. He made an exception 


in favor of such persons as were attracted to the 





little town by its historic and archeological in- 
terest, but of ordinary visitors he saw nothing. 
There was, indeed, little accommodation for such 
folk, and nothing to show them. The place was 
scrupulously clean, which, in the case of an anti- 
quary’s residence, was unusual; but it was ill pro- 
vided even with the most ordinary furniture. The 
few rooms it contained were low and dark; the 
windows were small, and placed at such a dis- 
tance from the rooms (on account of the immense 
thickness of the walls) that to look through them 
was like looking through a telescope. The stair- 
cases, which were both of stone, were spiral, and 
led, the one to an open watch-tower, on which 
there was scarcely room for two people to stand ; 
the other to Mr. Leyden’s bedchamber, where 
there was just room for him to lie at length, with 
ten feet of stone all round him. In the centre 
of the Castle, which was half in ruins, was a sunk 
court-yard, which the sun scarcely ever reached, 
except at mid-day, but full of spring flowers. 
In the summer, indeed, it was a blaze of color, 
the warmth and brightness of which contrasted 
strangely with the rusty bars and paneless win- 
dows of the rooms on the same level, which had 
once been the Castle dungeons. If Roger Leyden 
had a weakness, he used to say (as though astrol- 
ogy and archeology were to be counted as strong 
points), it was for flowers that flourished in such 
old-world and gloomy places, where they seemed 
to shine like good deeds in a naughty world. 

The chief apartment of the Castle was the cen- 
tral room, an octagon with a stone roof; and 
here, on an oak table, were spread the various 
“finds,” in the shape of ancient relics, which 
Roger had picked up in the neighborhood. Each 
was carefully numbered, and bore a neat inserip- 
tion setting forth the date and place of its dis- 
covery. The sacredness of this apartment (the 
only stone octagon in the county) and its con- 
tents had, in the eyes of their proprietor, no par- 
allel in profane history; and woe to the visitor 
who fingered brass or bone in an irreverent 
spirit! Nay, woe even to the less sacrilegious 
who allowed even his attention to be distracted 
from the records of the historic past while its 
owner was dilating on them! In such cases, the 
lecture would suddenly change its form and be- 
come a philippic. 

The only person who was exempted from these 
severities was Mrs. Meyrick, On that good lady, 
clothed in the mail of good-natured indifference, 
the whole armory of the past, from flint knives 
downward, was powerless to make the least im- 
pression; and Roger had long given her up as 
incorrigible and contumacious, but without that 
desire to hand over to the secular arm, to be burnt 
alive, which most fanatics feel under such cir- 
cumstances ; he only pitied her from the bottom 
of his kindly heart. 

On the present occasion she had accompanied 
Miss Dart to the Castle from motives of propriety 
(Mary Melburn remaining at home to keep Mat- 
thew company), but had left her in charge of her 
host at the entrance of “the museum,” as she 
persisted, to his horror, in calling it. 

**T only worry Roger, my dear, with my igno- 
rance about all these wonderful things,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s no use his explaining them to me, 
for what goes in at one ear goes out at the other ; 
and I shall leave you to have your mind improved 
for a few minutes while I have a chat with old 
Rachel about her cream cheeses.” 

Old Rachel was Mr. Leyden’s sole domestic, and 
possessed the secret of making the delicacies in 
question to perfection; she had revealed it in 
confidence to many of her friends and neighbors, 
but, it was supposed, with some reservation, since 
in their hands the article never attained the same 
fulness of success as in her own. The matter, 
however, was so diplomatically managed that she 
still continued to maintain both her popularity 
and her reputation. 

Mr. Roger Leyden’s lecture was by no means 
so formidable an affair as his audience of one 
had been led to expect; it was sententious rather 
than diffusive, and mildly explanatory instead of 
being dogmatic, and, what was still more unex- 
pected, his manner gave her the impression of 
his being preoccupied with something else. Had 
a spectator been present, it is even probable that 
he would have pronounced the disciple to have 
been more interested in the matter on hand than 
the demonstrator himself. Miss Dart, who had 
never before seen a torque, for example, was elo- 
quent in her praise of the chaste and simple 
ornament. Her enthusiasm seemed to please 
him, but without arousing a kindred flame. 

“You understand what is worthy of admira- 
tion,” he said, ‘‘ and express your appreciation 
becomingly. Most young ladies who see these 
things are seized with a desire to try them on. I 
feel about that something of what Walter Scott 
felt when the town councillor (or somebody) 
would have placed the old crown of Scotland on 
the head of a lady visitor, The attraction of this 
armlet in my eyes is that the last arm it rested 
on was probably that of some Saxon, or even an- 
cient Briton.” 

“Tt is curious,” observed Miss Dart,“ that at 
this very day it is the custom, I hear, among the 
golden youth of London to wear torques, only 
they call them bangles.” 

“Vanity has as rank a growth in the light soil 
as in the clay,” observed Mr. Leyden. “ Virgil 
tells us that the Trojans wore these ornaments 
when they colonized Italy; they were common, 
too, among the Persians and the Gauls.” 

“* Moreover,” observed Miss Dart, “a great por- 
trait-painter has left it on record that he found 
his sitters of the male sex at least as solicitous 
to be represented favorably as the ladies.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” returned the antiquary. 
“ Still it is not every man who wishes to have his 
portrait taken, which can hardly be said of wo- 
men, The torque, after all, was an exceptional 
distinction, whereas there is hardly a grave of 
any Roman lady without its speculum and tweez- 
ers,” 
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“No Roman remains, I suppose, have been 
found on Battle Hill ?” observed Miss Dart, who, 
piqued she knew. not-why by her companion’s 
reticence, was desirous to hear him discourse 
upon his favorite topic. 

“ Nothing has been found save these few coins 
of: Egbert.” 

“And do you suppose that they form a por- 
tion of some greater and undiscovered trea- 
sure ?”” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, confidently ; 
“they were dropped there by accident, just as 
you might lose a sixpence stooping in a straw- 
berry bed.” 

“There were no gold coins in Egbert’s reign, 
I believe ?” 

“No; there was nothing made of gold but a 
few ornaments, and the crosses and vessels of the 
Church.” 

He was regarding her with great attention, yet 
with a far-away look, like one who has his mind 
fixed both on the present and the future. “ Sure- 
ly, now,” she thought to herself, “he is about to 
tell me of the treasure.” It was not that the 
subject had much attraction for her, save in con- 
nection with the man himself, who had awakened 
in her as great an interest in his way as Mat- 
thew Meyrick had in his. She felt as a painter 
feels who happens upon some rare and striking 
model, that he was no ordinary study in human 
nature. 

“Miss Dart,” he said, with. gravity, ‘I think 
myself fortunate in having this opportunity of 
saying a few words to you in private; like Pi- 
late’s wife, I have had a dream about you which 
troubles me much.” 

“A dream—and about me?” she answered, 
smiling. “Ifa dream, as I have read, is the con- 
sequence of baving had its subject in our waking 
thoughts, I ought to feel complimented.” 

He waved his hand as though to dismiss such 
trivialities as compliments from the matter under 
discussion, 

“JT have thought of you much ever since I 
saw you first,” he went on; “ but that has naught 
to do with what I speak of. Elizabeth Dart, I 
have cast your horoscope, and the lord of the 
ascendant at your nativity I find to be the sun. 
That, to begin with, is a great matter, for against 
such fortunate persons the malefic influence of 
the stars avails but little.” 

“The stars in their courses hitherto, Mr. Ley- 
den, have, nevertheless, fought against me and 
mine,” she answered, quietly. She did not want 
to argue with him, but there was something in 
her nature which forbade her to humor even an 
innocent superstition ; moreover, though her dis- 
position was cheerful, she lived in no fool’s par- 
adise. Her thoughts had wandered to a certain 
lonely lodging, where sat, after: a life of honest 
toil, a gentle woman, troubled by rheumatism, 
waiting for an old age of poverty and pain. 

“T know it, I know it,” he answered, confident- 
ly; ‘* but it will not always be so. In this dream 
of mine I tell you I beheld the sun environed by 
the twelve signs, save Pisces, which was defect- 
ive.” 

“Fish is a luxury, which accounts for it,” 
thought Miss Dart. 

“Only the sun—now mark this — was nine 
times bigger than the true sun, which denotes a 
corresponding increase in your estate.” 

“That will give mea capital of ninety pounds,” 
observed Miss Dart, smiling, “ for I have just got 
ten pounds which I can call my own.” 

“ Peace, peace,” he answered, reprovingly, and 
in solemn tones. “I tell you it is appointed that 
you will be immensely rich, Wealth will be no 
curse to you as it is to the majority of its pos- 
sessors, for you will make good use of it; you 
will remember the widow and the orphan... . 
My dear Mrs. Meyrick,” he broke off, as that lady 
entered the room,“ Miss Dart began to think 
you would never come; she is sick and tired of 
my, antiquarian lore,and longs to be at home 
with Matthew and Mary.” 

It was clear to Miss Dart that she had. offend- 
ed-her singular host, and yet the apology she 
would have offered was difficult to make. 

It would have been impossible for her to ex- 
press belief in horoscopes or the auguries of 
dreams; moreover, it was plain from the old 
man’s words that he wished no reference to be 
made in the presence of a third person to the 
subject of their conversation. “I am very sorry 
to. have shown myself such a sceptic, Mr. Ley- 
den,” she murmured, as they shook hands. 

“No matter ; I am used to be discredited,” was 
his quiet rejoinder. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TOBOGGANING AT SARATOGA. 
See illustration on page 173. 

FPNHE sled of childhood and the “bob” of youth 

are being rapidly superseded in public favor 
by the fashionable toboggan. The sled and bob 
are constructed on the principle of the skate; 
that, is, they are built on runners, and designed to 
traverse a hard surface. The toboggan, on the 
other hand, is constructed on the idea of a snow- 
shoe ; that is, it is designed to glide over a soft 
surface ; and the Indian hunter, equipped with 
his snow-shoes and his birch-bark toboggan, could 
make his way in any condition of the snow. But 
the simple slip of bark on which the Indian used 
to bring home his venison has undergone a won- 
drous. change; it has become a thing of beauty, 
polished, varnished, and cushioned, and no longer 
flies over the untrodden snow, but on a hard arti- 
ficial track. Qur Canadian neighbors were the 
first to make tobogganing fashionable, and at 
their ice palaces and carnivals it was a prominent 
feature... Then American visitors brought home 
with them their toboggans, and took rides on 
thém_in‘rural séclusion: » This “AWinter, ‘however, 
the sport has stepped into the front rank, and 
courses for the amusement have been built in 





many places. Saratoga must of course be in the 
fashion, and therefore has erected a very fine to- 
boggan track and organized toboggan clubs. The 
track can be easily built, either on the slope of a 
hill, as is the case at Orange, New Jersey, or on 
trestle-work ; all that is required, in fact, is an 
inclined plane that can be coated with ice. A to~ 
boggan track, indeed, is neither more nor less than 
one of the Russian snow mountains which we used 
to read about in books of travels. In Moscow 
during the Masliaza, or last week of the Carnival, 
the podnaviaskis, lit up with lines of lamps and 
lanterns, and crowded with pleasure-seekers, are 
the most conspicuous objects in the festive pro- 
ceedings. It is not likely that in America they 
will ever form a really popular amusement, for 
as. long as there are steep hills and hard snow, 
most of us will cling to the sled or bob.. The 
bob, however, has become an entirely masculine 
amusement, and is by no means devoid of danger. 
The toboggan is a cozy domestic contrivance, de- 
signed to hold two comfortably. The lady is 
carefully ensconced in front, with the curving 
front over her feet, and her robes and wraps 
tucked in around her, while the gentleman sits 
behind and steers with his feet. With the to- 
boggan we have imported also the Canadian 
blanket dress, woollen cap, and moccasins, all 
distinetly conducive to comfort, and with their 
gay trimmings and fringes by no means wanting 
in picturesque effect. In these warm blanket 
robes, with their bright red or blue borders, the 
tubogganing club sets out for its track; a line is 
formed to fix the order of proceeding—for other- 
wise collisions would be difficult to avoid—then 
toboggan after toboggan starts on the decline, 
gains speed, dashes on like an express train, then 
slackens and comes to a stand-still, whence the 
party must walk back to the starting-point. 





LEHIGH CANAL, 
I directness, have thrown into the background 
ing ribbon in their grassy banks. The canals no 
means of transporting the heaviest and cheapest 
ery and rural quiet, who will find in it many a 
progress of the boats, and binds them in icy fet- 
dons his ship, and retires with his crew of one 
picted in our sketch is on the Lehigh Canal near 
scenery in America, in a valley so narrow that 
of the Pennsylvania coal region, it witnesses, as 


IN WINTER-QUARTERS ON THE 
See illustration on page 176. 

AILROADS, with their speed and noise and 
the old waterways of the country, that wind their 
way through valley and plain, and lie like a gleam- 
longer have their express passenger boats, and 
the travelling public knows them only as the 
of goods. Yet in summer a canal journey is not 
to be despised by the lover of picturesque scen- 
charming nook, In winter, of course, travel is 
impossible. The first snap of frost arrests the 
ters, often miles from their destination. Then, 
like wrecked arctic voyagers, the captain aban- 
man and a dog, and with his motive power of 
two mules, to the nearest town. The scene de- 
Mauch Chunk. This village is noted for its situ- 
ation in some of the wildest and most picturesque 
there is barely room for the railroads, one street, 
river, and canal. As it is, too, in the very heart 
long as navigation is open, a constant succession 
of canal-boats. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
IX. 

N planning a little dinner, three things are to 
be considered—facility in its preparation and 
service, moderation in its cost, and its suitability 
to the needs of the family. If there are diverse 
tastes, as naturally there may be, they can be 
met by serving several small dishes rather than 
one or two large ones. The fact is pretty gener- 
ally conceded that the favor with which any dish 
is received depends upon its appearance and fla- 
vor. It does not take long to make the cook 
understand whether single or combined season- 
ings are more acceptable, or whether they are 
liked mild or high. The merest novice in cook- 
ery will soon learn that while an unseasoned dish 
is the most “ flat, stale, and unprofitable” of all 
things, she cannot safely overcharge her produc- 
tions with any condiment. It is easy enough to 
add seasoning at the table, but almost impossible 
to redeem the taste of an overseasoned dish; 
however, the too pungent taste of pepper can be 
somewhat modified by the addition of a little 
warm milk to the dish containing it; and the 
excess of salt can be partly overcome by mixing 
with an oversalted soup, sauce, or stewed dish 
a tea-spoonful of sugar and a table-spoonful of 
vinegar to each quart of the liquid or semi-liquid 
food. Of course it is understood that all salted 
and dried articles of food are to be partly fresh- 
ened by being soaked for several hours in cold 

or warm water before they are cooked. 
Secondary only to the flavor of a dish is its 
appearance. The foreign usage of garnishing 
dishes is gaining favor rapidly; in most cultured 
households as much care is given to the daily 
service at table as when strangers are expected. 
A cook or general servant who cannot be made 
to appreciate the difference between a pretty 
dish and one dashed together hap-hazard does 
not promise much satisfaction. Even if there 
are no green vegetables or lemon available, the 
food can be so neatly dished as to gain the in- 
viting aspect which appeals to the appetite. If 
it is dry or solid, like potatoes, cauliflower, boiled 
or fried fish, breaded meat or poultry, it can be 
served upon a clean napkin, or on the perforated 
papers intended for such use. When there is a 
sauce, the bottom of the dish can be covered with 
it, the food Jaid upon the. sauce without splash- 
ing it over the edge of the dish, and the rest of 
the sauce sent to the table in a bowl. The more 





tender vegetables, which are served upon toast, 
such as asparagus, kale, elder and poke berry 
shoots, can be so arranged as to make a pretty 
dish; the toast is intended to serve the purpose 
of a napkin in absorbing the water that may 
drain from the vegetables, but in this country it 
is sometimes eaten. If that is intended, it should 
be very carefully made, and seasoned with a lit- 
tle salt, pepper, and butter: a very correct diner 
might think the napkin could be eaten with equal 
propriety. The toast served under birds or game 
is esteemed a tidbit, because it receives the trail 
and gravy; it is all the more delicious if it can 
be placed under the bird while it is being cooked 
without burning. 

Chops and steaks .can be garnished with fried 
potatoes, sliced lemon, parsley, or a few green 
leaves of any salad vegetable, such as celery, en- 
dive, water-cress, lettuce, dandelion, fetticus or 
corn-salad, the tender tops of oyster-plant, a 
little shaved cabbage, or uncooked tomatoes. 
A border of rice or mashed potatoes makes a 
good garnish for a curry or a fricassee. Pota- 
toes baked in the pan with meat, or potato or 
plain rice croquettes, are a good garnish for roast 
meat and poultry, as also are stuffed potatoes 
and tomatoes. Green pease and string beans, 
cooked so as to preserve their color, and mixed 
with little cubes of boiled carrot and turnip, 
make a good garnish for boiled, braised, or baked 
meat or poultry. “In winter the carrots and 
turnips can be interspersed with beets so boiled 
as to retain their color, and then peeled and cut 
in small dice. The garnish of fried bread is re- 
ferred to in the directions for making a dish of 
the giblets of poultry. These crusts, or croidtons, 
are preferable to toasted bread as a garnish be- 
cause they are more savory, and they retain their 
crispness for some little time, while the toasted 
bread soon becomes saturated with the sauce or 
gravy. When it is not convenient to fry the 
bread, it can be buttered and put into a very hot 
oven until it is crisp and brown. 

The little dinner proposed this week includes 
both soup and fish, and gives only one meat (or 
rather poultry) dish, in the cooking of which the 
soup is concerned : 

Potage a la reine. 
Smelts breaded and fried. 
Duchesse loaves, 

Rice croquettes with brown sauce. 
Roast chicken with liver sauce. 
Cabbage and tomato-salad. 
Orange fritters. 

Fruits. Nuts. 

Coffee. 


According to our custom, we will begin with 
directions for the dish which requires the longest 
time for cooking—the chicken. If cost were not 
an item of importance, a choice bird might be 
used (of all poultry, capons are the finest), but 
a fowl of four or five pounds must suffice. The 
bird need not be excessively fat, but it should 
have rather small bones, well covered with rather 
light flesh ; dark purplish flesh showing through 
the skin indicates an old fowl the flesh of which 
has not been renewed by special feeding for the 
market. In a young bird the lower end of the 
breast-bone will be so soft as to bend easily be- 
neath the pressure of the fingers; in fact, the 
cartilage there has not yet hardened into bone. 
In an old bird the tip of the breast-bone is hard 
and pointed. The skin of a fowl in good condi- 
tion will look clean, and be underlaid with more 
or less fat, the eyes will be bright, and the joints 
flexible, unless the bird is frozen. If the fowl is 
frozen, soak it, without cutting it, in cold water 
enough to cover it, until the frost is all drawn out; 
otherwise, carefully remove all feathers, singe the 
hairs off with a piece of paper lighted or a little 
alcohol burning upon a plate, and then wipe it 
thoroughly with a wet towel. Cut off the head, 
and skin it; cut off the neck close to the body, 
and the first joint of the wings; cut off the feet, 
and scald them, so that the scales can be scraped 
off, and then cut off the claws. Boil all these 
parts with the chicken in the soup until the flesh 
and skin are tender enough to rub through a 
sieve with a potato-masher, making a scant cup- 
ful of purée, which is to be used in finishing the 
soup. Draw the bird, without breaking the in- 
testines, and clean the heart, gizzard, and liver, 
being careful not to break the gall at one side of 
the liver, because the bitter fluid it contains will 
spoil any part of the chicken it touches. In 
drawing a fowl French cooks do not take away 
the dark portions embedded in the hollows of 
the backbone which look like liver, or the bright 
red lungs that lie under the ribs; if either part 
is taken away, it should be cooked with the gib- 
lets, as also should the kidney-shaped organs or 
the eggs, when either are found. If the fowl is 
carefully drawn, without breaking the intestines, 
it will not need to be washed, unless the object is 
to deprive it of blood according to the Hebraic 
rule. 

The legs and wings are to be secured close to 
the body of the bird, and it is to be put over the 
fire in enough boiling water to cover it, with salt 
to make a palatable broth, and an inch bit of 
dried red pepper pod, or a dozen peppercorns. 
The fowl is to be boiled very slowly for two hours, 
or until it begins to grow tender. When the fowl 
grows tender it is to be taken from the broth and 
browned in a very hot oven, being dredged with 
flour if a frothed appearsave is desired. It may 
be stuffed with an- cocked foree-meat, o7 with 
oysters, or chopped celery which has been par- 
boiled, before browning it. The sauce is made 
by boiling the live: ad other gib- 
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lets in enough water to cover them, with a little 
salt and pepper, until they are vender; 


ney are 
then to be choppea very fine, browned quickly 
with a level table-eyoonfui each of butter and 
flour, and again blended with the water in which 
they were boiled, and the grated rind and juice of 
a lemon. 

After tue chicken is taken up, half a cupfv! of 
rice is to be boiled in the broth until it and the 
flesh of the neck are tender enough to rub through 











a sieve with a potato-masher ; the purée of chick- 
en, the rice, and the broth mixed together, season- 
ed palatably with salt, white pepper, and grated 
nutmeg, and boiled once, will form the soup; if the 
soup is thicker than thick cream, a little boiling 
milk should be stirred with it to make it of an 
acceptable consistency. When there is cold chick- 
en on hand, boil it with an equal quantity of rice 
in chicken broth, or in water, with the chicken 
bones, until it can be rubbed through a sieve, 
and then finish the soup as directed above. 

The rice croquettes are to be formed from half 
a cupful of rice boiled tender in salted boiling 
water, then drained, seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, and bound with one or two eggs mixed: with 
the rice while it is hot. After the rice is cool, 
wet the hands in cold water, take it up by the 
table-spoonful, and shape it like large corks or 
pears; roll the croquettes first in cracker dust, 
then in beaten egg, and again in cracker dust, 
and fry them brown in smoking hot fat; after 
taking them out of the fat with a skimmer, lay 
them on brown paper for a moment to free them 
from grease, and then serve them. Any good 
gravy may be heated for them, or a brown sauce 
“made by stirring over the fire until they are light 
brown a table-spoonful each of butter and flour, 
then gradually stirring in a pint of boiling water, 
and a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper ; as 
soon as this sauce boils it is ready to use. 

The Duchesse loaves are made of mashed po- 
tato; a cupful heated, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and mixed with the yolk of an egg, is 
made into little loaves half an inch thick, an inch 
wide, and two inches long; the loaves are brush- 
ed with the white of egg, and browned slightly 
in a hot oven. 

The process of breading smelts differs a little 
from the ordinary way; the smelts are wiped 
clean, dipped in a little milk, then rolled in 
cracker dust, dipped in beaten egg, and again 
rolled in cracker dust, and fried brown in plenty 
of smoking hot fat, being laid upon brown paper 
for a moment, after they are taken from the fat, 
to free them from grease. If they are entirely 
covered with egg and crumbs, they will not im- 
part any taste tothe fat; but many cooks keep 
a special frying kettle for fish. 

The salad is made of crisp and tender cabbage 
thinly shaved, one or two tomatoes sliced, and 
the plain dressing of three times as much oil as 
vinegar, and a palatable seasoning of salt and 
pepper. In season, fresh tomatoes are best, but 
there are some canned brands so perfect that the 
tomatoes are quite firm enough to slice. 

Fritters made from Florida oranges are deli- 
cious. The oranges may be quartered or sliced, 
the seeds being removed, and then dijfped in bat- 
ter and fried in smoking hot fat; like all fried ar- 
ticles, they are taken up with a skimmer, and laid 
for a moment on brown paper to free them from 
grease. <A delicious batter can be made as fol- 
lows: put a cupful of flour in a bowl, mix with 
it the yolk of a raw egg, a level tea-spoonful of 
salt, a table-spoonful of salad oil, and sufficient 
cold water to make a batter thick enough to hold 
a drop let fall from the mixing spoon ; just before 
using the batter, beat the white of the egg to a 
stiff froth, mix it lightly with the batter, and use 
it at once. 

The fritters are to be dusted with powdered 
sugar after they are fried. 





Young Lady’s Spring Hat. 
See illustration on first page. 


Tue frame of this picturesque hat is covered 
all over with pieated black silk net. The crown 
is high, and the brim is wide on the right side, 
and narrow on the left. The edge is bordered 
with trefoils of cut jet and jet pendants. A high 
aigrette of white and violet lilacs with green 
leaves is set on the left side. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Onrk wo woutp Like to Know.—Doilies are pure- 
ly ornamental playthings in modern entertaining. 
They serve “to look at” and to talk about; they are 
frequently of silk, with pictures on them, or of Turk- 
ish embroidery far too pretty for use. They are not 
useful, but ornamental. The finger-bow! at break- 
fast is generally placed near the plate, and is used after 
the fruit. If one eats an orange first, it is used then ; 
if later on, the finger-bowl can be handed by the serv- 
ant. Of course each guest should have a separate 
bowl. It is immaterial whether they are put on the 
table or handed by a servant. A very neat way is 
to have (as at Delmonico’s) a sort of double finger- 
bowl, with a little peppermint and water in the in- 
side one—orange-flower water, rose, or any extract one 
may prefer. Address your hostess on the occasion of 
her reception as you would do if you met ber in the 
street. Say, “How do you do?” and make some re- 
mark about the weather, or her large crowd, or what- 
ever occurs to you in the way of small-talk. There is 
no set formula. 

Prisoitta.—Write an acceptance thus: “Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown and the Misses Brown accept with plea- 
sure the polite invitation of Mrs. Crawford.” Enter 
the room without taking arms or any formality, the 
mother first, introducing her daughters. Husbands 
and wives do not take arms in entering a room any 
longer. 

Nannie E.—Make your white cloth by suggestions 
given in New York Fashious of Bazar No. 8, Vol. XIX 
and trim with dull blue or red velvet. 

L. 8.—We do not furnish addresses or make pur- 
chases for our readers. 

A. W. E.—Yoke slips of white muslin and white pi- 
qué frocks are what you want for your boy next sum- 
mer. His cloak of white piqué or of cloth should be 
a double-breasted coat with short waist in the back, 
and box pleats. It is a matter of taste whether you 
leave off your middle name or your last name when 
taking your husband’s name. 

Four Yrars’ Sussortske.—We cannot predict what 
fur will be most fashionable next winter, but mink 
and seal are 80 unlike they can scarcely become rivals. 

Nerriz.—Use the stripes for the skirt with a vest 
and revers of stripes on the over-dress. Find hints in 
Bazar Nos8, Vol. X1X., in New York Fashions. 

X. Y. Z.—Get = brown satin for a vest and skirt 
front with the brocade as you now have it, adding 
new brocade sleeves. Then use pieces of the two fab- 
rics for a short mantle. Geta new high vest to match 
the coat, and have dark gray striped trousers. 

B. H.—Your suggestions about the curtaing are ex- 
cellent. If you do not care to decorate them you need 
not, as plain portiéres are now very stylish. 
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IN WINTER-QUARTERS ON THE LEHIGH CANAL.—Darawy sy F. E. Lowwis.—[See Pace 175.) 
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178 
UNDER CORRECTION. 
See illustration on page 177. 

UMPH! roses and ferns and lilies, bought by 

] the stem and the spray ; 

You thonght you would share the pleasure, bring 
them to brighten my day. 

I tell you, Granddaughter Katie, it’s throwing money 
about— 

I shal! say what I think, my darling, so it isn’t worth 
while to pout. 


Roses a dollar a dozen, lilies ten cents a spray— 

I repeat it is perfect folly; he’s throwing his money 
away. 

You couldn’t abide a “near” man? I'd rather a 
man were near; 

A fool and his money's soon —parted—you’ve heard 
that often, my dear, 

When I was a girl like you, Kate, with a very tak- 
ing way, 

Ready for song or spinning, quick both at work and 
ylay, 

I Be have looked at a lover who paid for his 
flowers with gold; 

I'd have shown him the door in a twinkle, and sent 
him out in the cold, 


A buttercup, now, or a daisy, that Robin gathered for 
me, 

As whistling he came through the meadow, a bit of 
the hawthorn-tree— 

I own that I sometimes kissed them, all in my 
chamber alone, 

For { was giddy and thoughtless, more is my shame 
to own. 


But not so giddy as you are; and still it must be 
confessed, 

The men of the present day, dear, taking your pick 
of the best, 

Are nothing to what they were, Kate, when over 
the meadows green 

My Robin came gayly courting, the blossoming paths 
bet ween. 


Talk of your hot-house flowers; lilies ten cents a 
spray! 

I tell you, Granddaughter Katie, it’s throwing money 
away. 

But there, I may have forgotten I once was a girl 
like you; 

Enjoy your bouquet if you wish, dear, you’ve nothing 
much better to do. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,” 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnor or “Tone Srewart,” “ My_ Love,” 
“Lizzin Lorton or Greyrice,” “ From 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE HEREDITARY FOES. 


TYNE eldest of the four sisters, Ethel Clinton, 

was the most unhappy, and the one most 
cruelly “ disgraziata” by nature. Too timid to 
be a good horsewoman, therefore cut off from 
one of the characteristic enjoyments of the coun- 
try; doomed to melancholy meanderings with the 
governess or silent drives with her mother, while 
her sisters were following the hounds or scouring 
over the face of the earth with their father and 
brothers; toe destitute of creative genius to find 
pleasure in art, and with no ear to utilize her 
voice; at twenty-two unsought, unloved, undis- 
tinguished by atly man in the past and likely to 
remain so in the future—she lived in that at- 
mosphere of dead monotony so fatally common 
among well-born girls, who may not work. Days 
passed into weeks, and the weeks made up the 
years, and still no break came to lift up the 
heavy cloud which weighed on her young life, 
and give her in its place the free beauty of the 
blue sky. 

Not a favorite with her mother, whom her 
plainness offended, she was a disappointment 
to her father because of her cowardice—to his 
way of thinking a moral disgrace to a Clinton. 
Hence, a family being but a microcosm, where 
success is adulated and failure persecuted, her 
sisters cold-shouldered her in imitation of the 
authorities ; and when Lanfrey was not at home 
she was emphatically companionless. He was 
the only one who understood her, and she in re- 
turn was the only one who valued him for what 
he was. By the rest she was held at a heavy 
discount because of her want of shining gifts of 
mind or person ; and the gentleness and unselfish- 
ness which made her charm made also her weak- 
ness. 

She missed her vocation in that she was not 
the nun nature designed her to be. Within the 
closed walls of a religious house she would have 
been as a sinless Magdalen, wiping the feet of 
the blessed for huinbleness of love, not in con- 
trition for sin. But the conventions of society 
were too strong for her. A Clinton could not 
desert the National Established Church into 
which she had been born. Nor might she put 
on a distinetive dress and join an Anglican Sis- 
terhood, which, failing the truer thing, would have 
given her peace and holy joy. She might not 
go so far even as this; and natural gravitation 
was not able to overcome the obstacles set in 
her way by family and race. Hence the reli- 
gious life was as far removed from her as the 
fiery chariot which bore away Elijah; and as yet 
she had found no happiness in any other. 

Such a daughter was of no value to Lady Jane. 
She wanted no nuns, no saints nor seraphs for 
her girls, but brilliant, clever women of the world 
who would make good marriages—their parts 
redeeming their looks. The Beatitudes transla- 
ted into daily lifé rather bored her than not— 
and she liked better to be amused. A little 
brown mouse, with not a good point in her per- 
son save hands and feet and nice soft dewy eyes 
—a nervous little creature who could not even 
ride—what chance had she among the stronger 
and more showy pipkins dashing down the 
stream? None. She was distanced everywhere. 
Sophia was moderately tall, had a good figure 
and a graceful carriage, was a superb horsewoman 
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and a smart conversationalist, could pin on lace 
to perfection and carry off strong combinations 
of color—and there are men who prefer style to 
beauty. Rose, with a face so freckled as to be 
almost tawny, sang like a dove from the heights 
of the Holy Mount; and Laura promised rare 
excellence in both painting and music, and showed 
the signs of a smartness -in wit -that rivalled 
Sophia’s, and made one forget the insignificance 
of her stunted stature. But what had Ethel ? 
Nothing; save thoughts which, if she uttered, 
covered her with ridicule and called down on her 
rebuke. Certainly she read a great deal, and if 
they wanted to verify a date, a historical fact, 
a quotation, they applied to Ethel, and Ethel put 
them right. Save this not very wide amount of 
encyclopedic knowledge, she had nothing which 
gave her consideration at home; and only when 
they wanted her to do something for them did 
her sisters care to court her. And then they did 
—calling her “dearest Ethel,” and praising her 
beforehand for her compliance. 

Besides all this, she was regarded with a little 
mistrust as well as disfavor. Lanfrey had inoc- 
ulated her with the unrighteous follies he had 
borrowed from the day; and both were known 
to hold opinions which the family considered 
treasonable and atheistic. One of these atheistic 
opinions was the improvement in the material 
condition of the poor, which Lanfrey hoped and, 
in his own way, worked for. 

“As if the poor were not to be always with 
us,” said Lady Jane, whose orthodoxy was offend- 
ed by the doctrine of rights in a class where she 
saw only the feudal duty of obedience and the 
Christian virtue of submission. 

These rights—the “ divine discontent” by which 
the world improves itself—the obligations of 
property—logical Christianity carried out into 
action—the enlargement of the bases of society 
—to all these ideas both father and mother were 
passionately hostile; and those who cherished 
them were, according to them, wilful propagators 
of dangerous delusions. Hence, Lanfrey, though 
their son, was considered reprehensible in that 
he had allowed himself to be bitten by these 
criminal doctrines; and Ethel’s comparative in- 
significance alone sheltered her from serious 
blame in that she shared them. Butterflies are 
not broken on the wheel; and in a family that 
respects itself a girl’s speculative opinions do 
not count as more important than a child’s fro- 
wardness. 

The long seclusion of the Clintons, after the 
terrible tragedy of the grandfather’s death, made 
to-day’s modest merriment at Laburnum Lodge 
quite riotous dissipation, even to the younger 
three girls, not so destitute as Ethel in objects 
of interest. In the stirring of the stagnant 
waters that it caused, it disposed this last poor 
thirsty soul to find beauty and interest every- 
where. Among other things, it disposed her to 
like Yetta Carew, so soon as she had seen her 
close at hand and had talked to her face to face. 
There had been no change in the society at Bea- 
tor Brows for some time now; and people, like 
books, lose their freshness when too often read. 
The very monotony of old things opened the door 
for new loves ; and unfortunately for Ethel, Yetta 
Carew was the first to enter. 

It was naturally part of the Clinton code 
of honor that the Carews were to be abhorred. 
Each member of the family was expected to be 
stanch to his duty and to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the rest. Should any one among 
them fail, he would be held recusant and disloyal, 
and times would be hard for him at home. The 
three younger sisters had no desire to break the 
law. They—Sophia, Rose, Laura—were true 
Clintons, who knew what was expected of them, 
and could be relied on in all things relating to 
the family code. Hence they gave Yetta a wide 
berth to-day in the gardens of Laburnum Lodge, 
and felt no desire to go closer. ‘But Ethel, with 
her craving heart and unoccupied sympathies, 
put the Clinton flag behind her, and took Yetta 
into the empty chambers of her soul—as affec- 
tionate girls without lovers, and not specially 
happy at home, sometimes do with other girls ; 
and before the afternoon was half over, she 
thought this new-comer one of the most delight- 
ful creatures on the face of the earth, and only 
wished that she had been her sister. As for 
Maurice, he was divided between a certain fierce 
admiration for the beauty of the daughter and 
all the Clinton scorn of the father; while Lan- 
frey forgot Paston and saw only Yetta. 

If Yetta realized his conception of all sweet 
mythic saints and medizval virgins, put into bet- 
ter drawing and less harmoniously clad, to Fitz- 
George Standish, the Byzantine mosaic, she was 
to Lanfrey Clinton the embodiment of his ideal 
in modern womanhood—that womanhood which 
all young men feel has been made specially for 
them. If her nature corresponded with her form 
—whereof he doubted nothing—he saw in her 
the transcript of his most beautiful fancies, the 
fulfilmient of his highest imagination. He felt as if 
he had met her somewhere in the universe before 
—perhaps in another life. They were not stran- 
gers but old friends long separated—hidden from 
each other by the darkness.of the night—kept 
apart by the unfriendly intricacies of their way. 
But they had always been near each other—al- 
ways conscious that they stood side by side in 
the darkness—that only the envious hedge was 
between them as they walked toward the open- 
ing where the two paths ran into‘one. And now 
that they had met they recognized in each other 
the consecrated friend, the assigned and certain 
sympathizer. No hereditary feud should sepa- 
rate them again. No force should be so strong 
as their mutual gravitation. He would sheathe the 
sword that fate had drawn between their houses, 
and she should be the olive-branch that would 
secure peace. Seen for the first time close at 
hand to-day—spoken to for the first time— it 
seemed as impossible as the death of the sun 
that she should pass out of his horizon again. 





She was like some splendid treasure found on the 
sea-shore by chance: was she to be let go again? 
were the waves to be allowed to sweep her back 
into the wild waste of distance? Surely not! 
Once found, she must be firmly held; and things 
which were wrong now must somehow—ah ! that 
somehow !—be put right. 

Though all: this was dim and misty—a mere 
nebulous haze of sensations, not of clear thought 
—it was definite enough to make Lanfrey bold 
for the present and confident in the future, and 
not afraid to devote himself openly to Yetta Ca- 
rew—as openly as if she had been Lord Masdew’s 
sister and not Paston’s daughter—the ambition 
and not the scorn of his family. 

When they had finished their strawberries and 
cream, and had trotted out and finally dismissed 
all those conventional little hobby-horses which 
make up the first talk of people who have as yet 
found no common ground whereon to display the 
sympathy they instinctively feel, Lanfrey pro- 
posed that they should go round the garden. It 
was an excuse to avoid another game at tennis, 
which should separate them and cut short con- 
versation, 

“ Have you ever been round the garden, Miss 
Carew ?” he asked, with the unconscious hypoe- 
risy of a man wanting to find an excuse for doing 
as he likes. ‘“ Would you care to come now ?” 

“T have seen it, but I should like to go again,” 
said Yetta, frankiy, rising as she spoke. He and 
Ethel had already risen. ‘ You are coming too, 
Miss Clinton, are you not?” she added, with her 
sweetest smile—for indeed this eldest Miss Clin- 
ton was a charming girl, so soft and gentle and 
sympathetic! 

“Yes, I am coming,” said Ethel, with a little 
laugh of pleasure as they turned from the lawn 
and went through the winding path toward the 
shrubbery. 

Paston, in the act of handing cake to Octavia, 
glanced after them from beneath the brim of his 
low-drawn hat, while the three sisters exchanged 
looks which meant disapproval and foreshadowed 
Lady Jane—saying as plainly as words: “ Wait 
till we get home, and then we shall be satisfied’’ 
—Sophia further whispering to her brother: 
“ Maurice! is it not disgraceful? Just look at 
Ethel and Lanfrey. They are paying as much 


attention to that horrid girl as if she were a prop- ' 


er person and fit for us to know!” 

‘‘Lanfrey is a fool!” said Maurice, savagely, 
feeling as if a strange kind of wild beast were 
gnawing at his vitals—a wild beast which, had he 
analyzed, he would have found to be @ complex 
creature made up of personal jealousy for. the 
one part and family reprevension- for the other. 
He was angry at the public display of friendli- 
ness; but he was more angry that his brother 
should have what he had not had sufficient whole- 
heartedness to take. 

Little cared those rebellious-three for what 
others might feel or think. Theirs wag: the time 
and the hour—the sunshine and the joy of,youth. 
It was pleasant to be toget/er and away from 
the small crowd of merrymakers on the lawn; 
and Yetta knew no reason why they might not, 
if both Lanfrey and Ethel were conscious that 
they were breaking the law and should have to 
pay the penalty. So much the more reason why 
they should enjoy to the utmost now, “eat and: 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” containing a fertile 
and persistent germ of spiritual truth i its sen- 
suality. 

The garden at Laburnum Lodge was not large, 
but it was intricate and ingenious. The shrub- 
bery, which was not much bigger than a good- 
sized handkerchief, was so intersected with walks 
as to be more like a maze than a shrubbery; 
and in a space which, taking a bee-line, you 
could cross in about a minute and ‘a half, you 
might walk for an hour without very often going 
over the same ground. It was an admirable 
place for meeting those you desired to meet, and 
avoiding those you wished to avoid. But it was 
not a place for confidential talk or love-making. 
The divisional hedges were too thin for secrecy ; 
they only insured companionship. 

But there were no confidences to be made to- 
day among those three. The running was not 
quite so quick, nor liking so hurried, as to flow 
in a few hours from dim sensation to spoken 
word. Wherefore, when Maurice, fuming with 
jealousy which he mistook for outraged and in- 
dignant family pride, skirted by these rebellious 
sinners, as he paced the walks with: Amy Shilli- 
beer, and caused that young person’s horn to be 
exalted for hope that his flirting chaff meant 
serious business, he heard nothing to which he 
could object, nothing that betokened more ap- 
proach to intimacy than was contained in the 
act itself—surely enough ! 

Shakespeare and Milton; Tennyson and Mor- 
ris; the “safe” novelists; the not too recondite 
literati ; Wagner and Brahm and Mendelssohn 
and Schubert; Leighton and Millais—with the 
supplementary branches from these main stems 
—these were the subjects of those fragments of 
talk he caught as he passed. He heard nothing 
even of Toynbee Hall; of the need of education 
among the masses; of the Liberal vote; of high- 
er class amusements for the poor; of co-opera- 
tion —the working form into which the crude 
conceptions of Socialism would finally set—no- 
thing of those heresies which had weakened his 
brother’s position in the family and made him a 
kind of spiritual Cain among them—a mental 
Prodigal feeding the misty swine of a false and 
distorted philosophy. Every now and then he 
heard Yetta’s sweet voice giving utterance to 


‘dear-girlish~ platitudes on thoughts and experi- 


ences whereof she had read something and knew 
nothing; but for the most part it was Lanfrey 
who talked and the girls who listened, according 
to the natural law, when men still keep their 


‘place and women have not abandoned theirs. 


From this talk Yetta gained one insight into 
her new friend’s character, that of his catholicity 
of acceptance and generous appreciation. He 


‘and humanity to be but the gods in m 





saw good, not evil, as the law of life; and he 
acknowledged the value lying in diversities of 
thought. He had closed no circle, hemmed in 
no portion of space for the whole, denied no sub- 
stance of future suns to the nebule, swept no 
part of the universe barren of beauty and void 
of possibilities. Because the sky was blue he 
did not say that the earth should not be green. 
This catholicity of appreciation, combined with 
hope in the future of humanity, was his strongest 
mental characteristic; but it was eminently op- 
posed to the Clinton philosophy, where all- the 
circles were closed-and the final word:had been 
said everywhere, except, perhaps, in eleetric light- 
ing and mechanical appliances. To these a free 
running rein was given. All the rest were wood- 
en horses stabled in stalls of iron. 

How sweet it was in these narrow shrubbery 
walks! Life seemed to be like one divine poem, 
asquerade, 
Never had Yetta felt the joy of living in such 
clearness of expression as to-day—never known 
the beauty of all things earthly so profoundly. 
To Ethel it was. the opening of a new chapter ; 
to Lanfrey the restoration of a lost treasure, the 
finding of a long-expected friend. They were 
all content; for the moment at rest -—for the 
day completely satisfied; and when the time 
came for them to separate, each felt that the 
afternoon had not ended as it had begun. Some- 
tHing had been added to life which was not there 
this morning, and which to-morrow should not 
take away. When they said “ good-by,” they 
meant “a rivederci’” —Lanfrey intending that 
the wish should take effect in-deed, and the girls 
hoping that the fates would be friendly. But 
there were always the home: authorities with 
whom they had to reckon ; and when the feast is 
over the bill has to be paid. The Clinton bill was 
sure to be a heavy one; it was not quite sure that 
Paston’s would be light. In any case the reck- 
oning had to come and the payment to be made. 

When they discussed the day’s doings at the 
Hall, according to the way of families, whatever 
their station or breeding, and each contributed 
his or her quota to the account, the fact of Lan- 


‘frey’s extraordinary attention and Ethel’s absurd 


friendliness to that undesirable person, Miss Ca- 
rew, was’ dwelt on with the emphasis that might 
have been expected. To do Maurice justice he 
left this little chapter of spite to the girls, and 
added no* paraphrase of his own. Lady Jane 
looked at her peccant daughter with the displea- 
sure they all knew so well and dreaded not a little. 

“She is sweetness itself, mother,” said Ethel, 
in answer to that look. ‘She has the most charm- 
ing manner you can imagine, and seems to be a 
kind of angel in the place.” 

‘**Ethel has not lost her power of romance, I 
see,” said her father, coldly. 

“Did you girls find her so wonderful ?” asked 
Lady Jane of the others, as her response to Ethel. 

“ Ske is not quite bad,” said Sophia, as if mak- 
ing # generous concession ; “ but she is nothing 
80 wonderful as Ethel makes out.” 

“ And she is such a great tall thing—she is like 
a giraffe !” eried Laura. 

“Since when were a few inches added to the 
stature a moral demerit, Lolo?” asked Lanfrey, 
good-naturedly. 

On this Maurice gave a short laugh. Lady 
Jane glanced at him, taking her cue, then looked 
at her younger son with the same displeasure as 
her face had shown to Ethel. 

‘*One thing we must-always remember,”, she 
said, impressively—‘ from thistles do not: ccme 
figs, nor grapes from thorns. The girl’s father 
is Paston Carew ; her grandmother was a servant 
and a vile woman as well; and blood will out. I 
grant that she is passably pretty, and probably has 
a fair kind of middle-class manner, but she is of 
a bad stock, and not a fit associate for you girls.” 

“ Still, as we must meet her out, and have been 
introduced to her, we cannot cut her, can we?” 
urged Ethel, impelled beyond her usual timidity 
by something she could not explain. 

“You may just barely know her—as we are 
obliged to know other dreadful people here—for 
instance, that foolish Mrs, Arrol and that atrocious 
Lady Dayman, But that does not include ‘inti- 
macy. There must be no familiarity, no intimacy ! 
Remember that, Ethel, and all of you. I will al- 
low nothing like intimacy between you and this 
most objectionable young person.” 

“‘ Mother!” cried Lanfrey, in hot remonstrance. 

“ Now, Lanfrey, leave your mother alone, and 
shut up,” said his father, with sudden sternness. 
“She is perfectly right in what she says. Where 
no intercourse is possible with the father, there 
can be no friendliness with the daughter, however 
charming she may be. Families must hold to- 
gether; and I suppose your new-born enthusiasm 
for this girl does not go so far as to include Mr. 
Carew? You scarcely wish that we should ask 
him to dinner, I imagine, and make up our differ- 
ence over a bottle of champagne ?” 

“T do not see why not,” said Lanfrey. “We 
have been the injured, and therefore can afford 
to forgive. It is only the wrong-doer who never 
pardons.” 

His father turned himself round to look at his 
son squarely between the eyes. 

“You are my son, I know, and I suppose not 
quite a lunatic,” he said, slowly, “but on my soul 
I can scarcely believe the one, and I am in grave 
doubts-about the other! You sit there, and seri- 
ously, in your right senses, propose that I should 
shake hands with this base-born adventurer who 
has injured and insulted me? Are you mad, 
Lanfrey, or hopelessly mean and corrupt ?” 

“ Neither, I hope, father,” he afiawered; * only 
an enemy to dissensions which seem to me both 
unchristian and undignified.” 

“ Silence, sir!” said his father, angrily. ‘ Let 
me hear no more of this rubbish! Paston Carew 
is our enemy, and can never be anything else ; 
and no true chiid of mine will regard him or his 
as a possible associate. I do not often put my 
foot down, as you know, and I give my children 
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as much liberty as most fathers—but I am not 
to be trifled: with when once I have made up my 
mind; and I have made it up now. The Carews 
are not to be known beyond the barest outlines 
forced on us by society ; and if one of you diso- 
beys me I shall know how to deal with him—or 
her,” he added, sternly, turning to Ethel with a 
look under which she quailed. 

So this was the rehearsal of that rdle of peace- 
maker which Lanfrey had resolved to undertake. 
Surely not a favorable beginning! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE SNOW BLOCKADE. 
By JULIAN MAGNUS. 
L 

T was early in the winter of 1884 that, having 

completed some legal business in St. Paul, L 
found myself free to turn my face westward and 
homeward. My destination was San Francisco, 
and the quickest route was by way of Omalia 
and the Union and Central Pacific lines. The 
Northern Pacific had, however, been opened the 
previous year, and alluring stories of the won- 
ders of the scenéry it traversed had been exten- 
sively published in the Pacific slope journals, I 
was only too familiar with the old-established 
way and the discomforts of crossing the desert, 
and was therefore the more disposed to give the 
new line a trial; but the risk of being snowed 
in going so far north made me hesitate. While 
I was in this state of indecision I happened to 
meet an old acquaintance, Jolin Hall, clad in the 
uniform of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

“Hullo, Mr. Austin,” he said, as he grasped 
my hand in an almost painfully hearty mauner, 
“what ever are you doing so far east ?” 

“Had to come here on business, to settle the 
estate of a deceased client. But how long have 
you been railroading ?” 

“ About three years ; been on this road since it 
opened. When are you going back ?” 

“ 'T'o-morrow.” 

“Come with me. I go out to-morrow.” 

“To tell you the truth, Hall, I am afraid of the 
snow this time of year. And, besides, you’d only 
be with me for about a day, I suppose.” 

“No; I’m going to relieve one of our men on 
the Mountain Division, and I'll be with you for 
four or five days. And as for snow, you're just 
as likely—perhaps a bit inore—to catch it worse 
further south on the plains.” 

“Tl take your word for it, and go with you. 
I'll go down at once and get my sleeper.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry about that, Mr. Austin; 
there’s only one on so far, and it’s nearly full. 
They’re talking of putting on a second. Leave 
it to me, and I'll get a lower berth, centre, for 
you.” 

“T’ll be much obliged. Come up to my room 
at the Windsor, 141, to-night, and let me know 
about it, if you have time.” 

“All right. Of course you're an old enough 
traveller to take a good basket along in case of 
accidents.” 

Hall spoke the last words as he was leaving 
me. They didn’t add to my comfort, and at the 
moment I felt inclined to eall him back and say 
I had changed my mind. But I have a mortal 
dislike to be thought vacillating, so I smothered 
my doubts, and comforted myself to some extent 
by stocking my basket with extra liberality. 

Hall came up that evening, brought me my 
berth in the second sleeper, and told me that up 
to then there was no one else in it, except a lady 
who had bought the drawing-room. Indeed, he 
said, it was partly on her account the car had 
been put on. 

“Who is she, then? 
sant.” 

“T believe she’s a friend of one of the directors. 
Haven't seen her. To-morrow will be time 
enough for that. I’m not over and above fond 
of ladies alone on long journeys.” 

When I reached the depot next morning, I 
found a gentleman and lady seated in my sleep- 
er. I had scarcely time to take a good look at 
the latter—and in fact I could not make much 
out of my inspection, for she was heavily veiled— 
when Hall entered, and passing me with a hasty 
“ good-morning,” went up to the lady’s compan- 
ion. I was busied stowing away my numerous 
traps, and did not hear what was said, until, as 
it was getting near the time to start, Hall ob- 
served that he must go and see all clear. Then 
I caught these words: 

“Look well after Mrs. Forsyth, Hall, and when 
you give up the train, speak to the next conduct- 
or about her.” 

“T will do my best for the lady, sir,” said Hall, 
who a moment after left the car. 

“You'll have the drawing-room to yourself,” 
continued Mrs. Forsyth’s escort, “and need not 
be bothered by any one.” 

My back was toward the speaker, but in a little 
side mirror between the windows I saw that he 
cast a suspicious and significant glance in my di- 
rection as he spoke the last words. 

In a moment more he was gone, and we were 
started on our long journey. My solitary com- 
panion retreated to her room, and I was left a 
rather desolate master of the situation, 

With the help of newspapers, books, and an 
occasional word with Hall as he passed through 
the car, the morning passed quickly enough. We 
were to carry a dining-car the first day or day 
and a half—a fact that also added to my sense 
of general satisfaction. 

When the first call for dinner was made, I was 
not long in answering it, but quick as I was, many 
others had been before me, and I was fortunate 
in securing the last table. Scarcely had I com- 
fortably seated. myself and settled on the details 
of my dinner, when Hall entered, piloting the lady 
who had been spoken of as Mrs. Forsyth. Seeing 
that all the tables had one or more occupants, he 
brought her over to the one at which I sat, Be 


I hope she'll be plea- 


introduced me, placed her opposite, and left. 
Mrs. Forsyth had discarded her veil, and to say 
that I was charmed with her face would be to 
give only ‘a very faint indication of my feelings. 
She appeared to be about twenty-three or twenty- 
four years of age, and was dressed in mourning, 
though not of a sufficiently distinctive character 
to tell whether or not she was a widow. I must 
confess, however, that even at the moment the 
question occurred to me, I wished that it niight 
be decided in the affirmative. 

The meal passed off delightfully, at least to 
me, and I managed to ascertain that I should 
have Mrs, Forsyth’s company for the greater por- 
tion of the journey, her destination being Seattle. 
I took her back to our car, when she again with- 
drew into the drawing-room, and I resolved to 
smoke the soothing cigar. In search of company 
and a chat, I sought the smoker of the next car, 
which was occupied exclusively by men, who aft- 
er a time dropped one or two quiet hints about the 
enviableness of my position, and their desire to ex- 
change berths. By-and-by a little game of poker 
was proposed, and would have doubtless helped 
to pass a good deal of time, but a clergyman read 
us such a lecture on the sin of gambling that no 
one felt quite disposed to materialize as one of 
his “terrible examples.” So, after a while, I 
went back to my own car and my books. At 
supper-time, as Mrs. Forsyth’s door was open, I 
ventured to ask her if I might have the pleasure 
of taking her to the table, and was rewarded with 
a gracious smile and a prompt acquiescence, Al- 
though I tried, without seeming to be inquisitive, 
to skirt round the subject, I did not succeed in 
gaining any information as to her matrimonial 
condition. The next day, however, I was fortu- 
nate enough to discover that I had two or three 
times met Mrs, Forsyth’s single sister, when she 
had been visiting some mutual acquaintances in 
San Francisco. This fact served as a far better 
introduction than Hall’s had been, and in the 
move intimate conversation that followed I at 
last learned with delight that Mrs. Forsyth was a 
widow of over a year’s standing, and that she was 
intending to make her future home with her sister. 

We lost our dining-car, much to our regret, on 
the second day. The cold grew constantly great- 
er, and the inconvenience, hurry, and poor food 
of the stations made travel far less agreeable. 
Still I was rapidly approaching that state when, 
even to a man, physical discomfort is less en- 
grossing than mental anxiety. 1 was not in the 
slightest hurry, and the snow, which began to 
fail heavily, did not cause me nearly as much 
concern as it did my fair companion. The third 
day saw the snow still incessantly descending, 
aud Mrs. Forsyth began to prophesy all kinds of 
disasters, and even suggested the advisability of 
her lying over at the next station of any size. 
From following this course she was, however, dis- 
suaded by the joint eloquence of Hall and myself. 
Each hour that I spent in her society added to 
the charm that was rapidly stealing over me, 
by discovering new similarities in tastes or ideas, 
and even by an occasional warmly contested ar- 
gument on slight points of difference. 

When I awoke on the fourth morning the win- 
dows were thickly crusted with ice, and though I 
could not scrape a place through which to observe 
our rate of progress, I felt sure from the motion 
that we were making little headway, I began to 
feel a sensible yearning to reach the breakfast 
station, and was meditating getting a cracker 
from my basket, when Hall came in, and express- 
ed some surprise at seeing me up and dressed. 

“I think it was hunger roused me out,” I an- 


swered. “That supper last night was pretty 
queer, Are we near the breakfast station ?” 


“The Forks are about fifteen miles ahead.” 

“ And how long will it take to get there ?” 

Hall came very close, and said, in a low tone: 
“T don’t want you to give it away, especially to 
Mrs. Forsyth, who is the only woman on the train, 
except a couple of emigrants—she’d probably 
have hysterics, or something of the sort: I don’t 
think we'll get much further yet awhile.” 

“Do you mean we’re going to get stuck ?” 

“Guess so,” replied Hall, with a calmness 
which under the circumstances was a little ag- 
gravating. 

“T can thank you for getting me into this 
scrape.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Mr. Austin, and I'll get 
you out of it. They're just as badly fixed on the 
Union; heard so last night.” 

“Well, if we can’t get ahead, can’t we go 
back ?” 

“ Afraid not. We put on an extra engine and 
a plough last night. There’s no switch near, and 
the cuts have filled up behind us,” 

“Then what are you going to do?” I asked, a 
little hotly. 

“Stay till we’re dug out. I’ve got telegraph 
instruments on board. When we do stick—won't 
be long now—I’ll cut a wire and ask for a relief 
party.” 

“What about food ?” 

“Oh! they'll manage to send some from the 
Forks, by men on snow-shoes. They did last 
year.” 

I silently thanked Providence for my well- 
stocked basket. 

“Don’t say anything,” whispered Hall, as he 
heard the door of the drawing-room open. Let 
me break it; I’m used to letting °em down gen- 
tly.” Then turning to Mrs. Forsyth, who by that 
time had come out, said, cheerily: ‘“ Good-morn- 
ing, ma’am; hope you didn’t find it too cold to 
sleep ?” 

“Oh no, thank you,” she replied; then, after 
saying “ good-morning” to me, she again address- 
ed Hall. “ We seem to be going very slowly, and 
the windows are so frosted I can’t see how deep 
the snow is.” 

‘““We’re pushing ahead first rate,” said the 
unmoved and unblushing conductor. “ You don’t 
feel the motion because the snow deadens the 
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| vibration.” 





Hall looked at me with a certain tremulous- 
ness about his left upper eyelid. 

“Shall we have breakfast soon ?” was Mrs. For- 
syth’s next question. 

“Well, it may be some little time,” answered 
Hall. 

“Oh dear!” she gasped, in the prettiest way 
imaginable, “and I feel quite faint.” 

I dived for my basket. “I have some things 
here. We might manage to make a picnic break- 
fast.” 

“No, no; I won’t trouble you. 
till I can get some tea.” 

“Tthink you'd better accept Mr. Austin’s offer,” 
suggested Hall. “ We may be a little late getting 
to the regular breakfast station.” 

“ Please let me be your host,” I urged. “I can 
even give you tea or coffee. Here’s a spirit- 
lamp and a little saucepan, and I have—let me 
see—cold beef, curried chicken, foie gras, ox 
tongue, anchovy paste, a pot of marmalade, lots 
of crackers, sugar, condensed milk, and all the 
et-ceteras.” 

“ Quite a larder, I declare,” said Mrs. Forsyth, 
laughingly, as I finished checking off the contents 
of my basket. “ How stupid of me not to bring 
anything except some fruit, and one can’t live on 
fruit—out of Eden.” 

“Til fix up a table,” observed Hall, losing no 
time in putting his intention into action, “The 
porter’s tired out: we kept him up last night. 
Now you're all comfortable, I'll see how the oth- 
ers are getting on.” 

“What shall I open for you?” I asked, as I 
stood, can-opener in hand. 

“Oh, I don’t know; anything you like.” 

“T like them all. Suppose we have a feast ?” 
and I began to make a reckless assault on the 
curried chicken. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed: “one meat will be 
plenty.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to make the tea?” 
I asked, as I handed the necessary implements 
and material, 

“Certainly. What a dear little lamp and sauce- 
pan! Iam sure they'll make delicious tea!” 

“T have no doubt of it, with your help. I’m 
sorry to say I haven’t any butter. Didn’t think 
it would keep.” 

“No matter; I like crackers soaked in my tea.” 

Infatuated as I was, 1 could not express my 
agreement with that essentially feminine predi- 
lection. I dished out the chicken as gracefully 
as I could, and we began our repast while the 
tea was drawing. 

Presently Mrs. Forsyth looked at me and laugh- 
ed. “This is funny, isn’t it?” 

“T think it’s very jolly.” 

“Oh! I don’t mean the breakfast, but my sit- 
ting down as your guest, when, three days ago, I 
had never seen you.” 

“T assure you,” I said, “I’m an eminently re- 
spectable and proper person—that is, for a lawyer. 
The conductor can vouch forme. He has known 
me for years.” 

“Yes, he gave you a good character.” 

“Then you inquired ?” I asked, eagerly. 

“Oh no,” she answered, with a shade of mis- 
chief in her tone; “he volunteered the informa- 
tion.” 

“How good this tea is!” I observed, tasting 
some that she had handed me. “I never could 
have made it so well for myself.” 

“Tt certainly is nice; but it’s not due to my 
skill, but to the quality of the tea.” 

I, of course, dissented from this view, and took 
several cups—or at least glasses, for | had no 
cups—of that tea, which I was willing to swear 
was the most delicious beverage ever prepared. 

We were just finishing, when Hall came back 
and said, “ Glad to see you are getting on so com- 
fortably.” 

“ Yes,” remarked Mrs, Forsyth; “the road is 
so smooth we could eat without apy inconven 
ience.” 

“You give the road too much credit, ma’am. 
The fact is, we haven't moved the last thirty min- 
utes.” 

“You don’t mean to say we’re at the station 
already ?” 

“No, ma’am; we’re stuck.” 

“Stuck !” reiterated Mrs. Forsyth. 

“Yes—in the snow. Can’t budge an inch. 
I’ve telegraphed for relict.” 

“Oh dear me! When shall we get out 2” 

“T hope to-morrow,” answered Hall, who as- 
suredly disregarded truth in his desire to make 
things as pleasant as possible. 

“Can't you back down ?” asked the lady, after 
a brief pause, evidently spent in an inward strug- 
gle. 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ What shall we do?” 

“We can only wait, ma’am. They'll try to 
send up some provisions from the Forks by this 
evening.” 

“ And in the mean time there is my basket,” I 
observed, in as cheerful a tone as I could com- 
mand. I had been yearning to offer my sympa- 
thy during Hall’s explanation, but thought it 
best not to interfere with the process which he 
called “ letting ’em down easy.” 

“T was so anxious to get quickly to Seattle!” 
said Mrs, Forsyth. “I think Pll go and lie down 
for a little while. Perhaps I'll be able to get 
some sleep.” 

“She took it better than I expected,” observed 
Hall, as the door hid her from our sight. 

“She’s a regular brick!” I exclaimed, with an 
amount of enthusiasm that would have done 
credit to a more fitting and tender designation. 

“For all that, she’s gone to have a good ery. 
Best thing for her; will do her lots of good. 
Come and have a smoke.” 

I thought Hall was an unfeeling brute, and 
I didn’t consider I should be much better if I 
smoked while she was erying. Still, I went, and 
as I puffed at my cigar I regretted that Mrs. For- 
syth could not know the consolation of tobacco. 


I'd rather wait 
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In the afternoon Mrs. Forsyth resumed her 
usual cheerful demeanor, and even ventured out 
for a few minutes on to the platform to look at 
the walls of snow by which we were overshad- 
owed. We had recourse to the friendly basket 
for dinner, and in the late afternoon we had 
some little excitement attendant on the arrival 
of a snow-shoe party, bringing up some cold meat 
and stale bread, which we considered vastly in- 
ferior to my tinned supplies. The novelty of the 
situation and the discussion of the chances of 
speedy extrication whiled away °¢ day, which to 
me,.at any rate, did not seem a long one. When 
I got up the next morning affairs did not seem 
to have changed. There was no sign of Mrs. 
Forsyth’s stirring, so 1 went forward to find Hall 
and hear if there was any news. Unfortunately 
there was not, and after a brief talk I returned, 
and was agreeably surprised to find my fair fel- 
low-passenger sitting in the car, with an expres- 
sion on her face which I flattered myself indi- 
cated wonder as to what had become of me 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Forsyth. Were you pon- 
dering as to what had become of me ?” 

“Not at all,” she answered, coolly; “I am 
scarcely awake enough to think about anything.” 

“ Well, now for breakfast,” I said, endeavoring 
to hide my chagrin by wrestling with the basket. 
“What is it to be this morning ?—you know the 
me nu.” 

“But I can’t go on living on your provisions. 
Suppose we should have to stay here another day 
or two. Why, they would be all gone.” 

“You have no choice, unless it is the tough 
salt beef and very stale bread the snow-shoers 
brought. The only things worth their bringing 
were the beer and whiskey.” 

“That’s just like a man.” 

“IT wouldn’t like to be like anything else. 
What do you say to some ox tongue? I'll open 
the tin while you make some tea.” Then, as she 
gracefully began the necessary preparations, I 
ventured to add: “ Upon my word, it begins to 
seem quite natural having you sit at my table 
and make my tea.” 

“Does it? Well, I sincerely hope I sha’n’t 
have to do it much longer. What's the prospect 
of our getting out?” 

“Not very brilliant. The snow is packed tight 
in the cut for two miles solid.” 

“How awful! Wouldn’t it be possible to get 
to the next station over the snow ?” 

“Only on snow-shoes. There is no frozen 
crust that will bear anything. The relief party 
had the greatest trouble in getting here.” 

“How stupid of me to venture at this time of 
the year! But Fanny urged me so! She’s been 
expecting me ever since I finally arranged my 
poor husband’s affairs.” 

The widow’s handkerchief wert up to her eyes. 
I silently anathematized the deceased, and wished 
she wouldn’t refer to him, especially at meal 
times. “Cry sauce” doesn’t improve cold meat. 
Wishing to give a more lively turn to the conver- 
sation, | remarked, “ Your sister is a very pretty 
girl.” 

“ Yes, I think so. You would never have taken 
us for sisters, would you ?” 

Here was an opportunity, and I was not going 
to let it slip. ‘There is considerable difference 
in your styles of beauty, but I think there is a 
family resemblance.” 

“ Now, Mr. Austin,” she objected, while a faint 
suspicion of a blush lent new charm to her, “I 
didn’t think you were going to be so stupid as to 
pay compliments.” 

“T really didn’t mean to. ‘Out of the fulness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh,’ you know.” 

“And what is your heart filled with—cold 
tongue or compliments ?” 

“With neither—with an image I am keeping 
warm there.” 

“Then, Mr. Austin, pray don’t let it out, or it 
might catch cold. Will you have some more tea?” 
No, thank you. May I give you some more 
meat ?” 

““Not a morsel. 





Fasten the tin up carefully. 
I begin to feel like a shipwrecked sailor who 
ought to be limited to so many ounces a day.” 

“We're not in quite so desperate a case. I 
find this very jolly. We shouldn’t have known 
each other nearly so well if our journey had gone 
ou smoothly.” 

“And Iam to regard that fact as a compen- 
sating advantage ?” she inquired, in a voice tinged 
with irony. 

“7 do,” L answered, eagerly. “ Now yesterday 
I was allowed to talk to you for nearly five hours. 
If 1 had met you in an ordinary society way, I 
should probably have known you for months be- 
fore we had talked so much. So, you see, it 
seems to me now that I Aave known you for 
months.” 

“ That’s a singular way of reasoning; but then 
you are a lawyer.” 

“Which means—” 

“That you’re prepared to argue on any side of 
any question.” 

“ Well, does it not seem so to you?” I urged, 
sticking to the point I thought I had made, 

“That’s not fair,” objected Mrs. Forsyth. “7 
am a prisoner here, and you ought to know that 
a prisoner is not required to criminate herself,” 

“Then I shall take it that ‘silence gives con- 
sent.’” ; 

“A very foolish proverb, Mr. Austin; partic- 
ularly where women are concerned.” 

“ Now, candidly,” I insisted, “don’t you feel 
as if you had known me longer then five days ¥” 

“Yes, I suppose Ido. You don’t seem to be 
quite a stranger; but perhaps that’s because 
you've met my sister. What did you do in the 
other car last night after I went to bed ?” 

“Only talked and smoked. Would have had 
some cards but for that old clergyman. We 
hoped he’d get tired and go to bed, but there 
wasn’t a ‘tire’ in him.” 
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“Poor fellow!” she said, looking pityingly at 
me; “so you didn’t get a game. Well, if you 
like, I'll challenge you to a game of casino.” 

I sprang for the cards, 

“And what is more,” she went on, “T’ll let 
you gamble; we'll play for five cents a game.” 


| gle men among the passengers are to try to push 


“Oh,” I exclaimed, “I am willing to play for | 


love.” I endeavored to throw all the meaning I 
could into those words, and I waited with anx 
iety for her reply. 

It came with crushing distinctness : 
I prefer the five cents.” 


“Tam not 


Ut. 

By the aid of casino, talk, a very little reading, 
and two more assaults on the basket, we got 
through the second day of our imprisonment. 
Each passing hour saw my subjugation grow 
more and more complete, and I had to keep 
careful guard over my tongue for fear I should 
prematurely betray my feelings, and perhaps, 
through my impetuosity, lose all hope. It was 
true that Mrs. Forsyth grew more friendly and 
confidential, but she possessed a quiet though 
very effective way of checking any attempts to 


digress into tender- 
ness, 
The third morn- 


ing again showed no 
apparent change in 
the outside situation. 
When Hall came in 
he, however, appeared 
unusually cheerful. 

“You look as if 
we were going to get 
out,” I remarked. 

“Not yet awhile. 
But that frost last 
night was splendid. 
I've got a message 
this morning that 
the Forks Snow-shoe 
Club will come down 
early this afternoon, 
with extra snow- 
shoes, and that any 
of the men who think 
they can manage it 
may try to get to the 
Forks. I suppose 
you've been on shoes 
often ?” 

“Yes; but to teil 
you the truth, I’m not 
particularly anxious 
to get away.” 

Hall broke into a 
quiet laugh. ee. 
thought I saw which 
way the wind was 
blowing % 

I didn’t quite rel- 
ish his amusement, 
and was about to re- 
monstrate and ex- 
plain, when suddenly 
a brilliant idea struck 
me 

“ Hall,” I exclaim- 
ed, “I want you to 
do something for me, 
and [ll be grateful 
all my life.” 

“What is it?” 

“When Mrs. For- 
syth and I are at 
breakfast, I want you 
to—” At that mo- 
ment the latch of 
her door clicked. I 
stopped, and pulling 
him along, said, 
“Come outside ; I can 
tell you in a minute 
or two, but she 
mustn’t hear.” 

On the platform I 
confided to him my 
scheme. What it was, 
and how it worked, 
the reader will soon 
learn. 

On my return I 
lighted the lamp, put 
on the water, and 
svon had the simple 
breakfast ready. Mrs. 
Forsyth did not keep 
me long waiting. 
When she came in 
she took her usual 
seat, and did not 
make her customary 
protestations «bout 
deplenishing my stock. I took this to be a 
good sign, and my spirits rose accordingly. She 
cast an amused glance at my preparations, and 
said: “ You're getting to be quite a domestic man, 
Suppose I had been shut up here with disagree- 
able people, and with scarcely anything fit to eat. 
I really don’t know what I should have done with- 
out you.” 

“ Don't you ?” I cried ; “please say that again.” 

“You mustn't spoil your palate with too many 
sweet things. Any news this morning ?” 

“Hall is expecting some every moment. He 
was going to the wire when I left him.” 

“] wish he could send us through by wire.” 

“T am not in any hurry.” 

“But Iam. Think of my sister.” 

“T prefer to think of her sister.” 

At this moment Hall came in. His preternat- 
urally solemn expression caught Mrs. Forsyth’s 
eyes, and I believe spared me a rebuke. 

“Why, conductor, what a long face vou wear 
this morning! Surely things can’t be worse than 
yesterday.” 

“Taw afraid you won't like it,ma’am. The 


| imperiousness, “ to have to be stern with an old 


| have compunctions and feel like a brute. 





I shall die here, with nobody to care a bit.” 


plunge. 


fact is, the difficulty of getting food here is so 
great, the company has ordered that all the sin- 


through to the Forks this afternoon.” 

“T am sure,” I exclaimed, “I could never man- 
age it on those awkward snow-shoes.” 

“ Very sorry, sir,” said Hall, with well-assumed 


acquaintance, but you'll have to try. 
are positive.” 

The full meaning now seemed to dawn on Mrs. 
Forsyth. She began to weep, and I began to 


My orders 


“Do you mean to say,” she expostulated, “that 
I am to be left here all alone? It’s an out- 


” 





rage ! 

“J shall be here, ma’am,” said Hall, consoling- | 
ly, “and there’s an old clergyman in the next | 
car.” 

“T don’t want any old clergymen,’ 
claimed from behind her handkerchief. 

I made a sign to Hall, and he disappeared. 
As the door closed on him, Mrs. Forsyth took 
down her handkerchief and asked, “Has that 
brutal conductor gone ?” 


’ 


she ex- 


“Well?” 

“Tf—if—you would only—well, it’s no use, 
Kate—yes, I know your name—saw it on one of 
your books. Kate,I love you. Don’t say any- 
thing, but hear me out. It is true I have only 
known you a few days—” 

Her face was hidden by that wretched hand- 
kerchief, but from behind it she sobbed, “ Only 
f-f-five.”” 

“Excuse me—nearly six; but we have seen so 
much of each other that it seems we have been 
acquainted for months—you said so yourself 
yesterday.” 

“No; it was you who said so.” 

“You didn’t contradict me. And then I’ve 
met your sister.” 

“Yes, that és true,” she assented, as she again 
permitted her face to be seen. 

“T know enough of you,” I continued, “ to feel 
sure of my love for you. Cannot you care for 
me a little? There is a clergyman on the train ; 
he can marry us at once, and then I can remain 
with you, not only here, but all my life.” 

“What!” she cried, in dismay; ‘“ be married 
all in a hurry, without any warning, and to you, 
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“Yes, dear Mrs. Forsyth. But it is really not | 
his fault. He has no discretion in the matter.” 

“Oh, I suppose you’re glad to get away.” 

“Indeed no. I’d much rather stay.” 

“Then stay.” 

“They won’t let me.” 

“ What is to become of me?” 

“ Hall will take good care of you.” 

“T don’t want to be taken care of—at least 
not by him. Can’t I go too?” 

“Impossible! It’s even a great risk for 
me.” 

“It’s disgraceful!” she exclaimed, again hav- 
ing recourse to the handkerchief. ‘“They’ve no 
business to start trains in this weather. I know 


My time had come, and I made a headlong 


“ Dear Mrs. Forsyth, there is a way by which I 
might stay.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what is it ?” 

“T hardly dare to tell you. That order ap- 
plies only to single men, or men without their 
wives,” 











“Then you consent ?” I cried. 

“ Are you very swe you love me?” 

“ As certain as that I breathe.” 

“Then, Robert—yes, I know your name—that 
nice conductor told me—you—you may ask the 
clergyman if he will. But oh! it’s awful to be 
married without a wedding dress.” 

“You shall have the handsomest that is to be 
got when we reach the coast.” 

“That won’t be like being married in it. Re- 
member, if you ever repent this, that I only mar- 
ry you to save your life.” 

“T shall never repent. I love you too much.” 
I started toward the door to see the clergyman. 

She called me back, and as I held her in my 
arms she whispered, “ Robert, I think I am a little 
selfish, after all.” 





AN EQUESTRIAN WASHINGTON. 


N admirable little bronze equestrian statue 
of Washington has recently been acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, where 
it will form a part of the collection of Ameri- 


} cana bequeathed to that institution by the late 


William H. Hunting- 
ton. It was pur- 
chased by friends of 





IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


whom I— And then I have no trousseau. No, 
it’s impossible! Leave me, and let me die.” 





I don’t know what form of consolation I should 


have tried as she sank back weeping, but at this 
juncture Hall came in. 

“ Mr. Austin,” said he, “ you’d better be pack- 
ing up the trifles you want to take with you.” 
Then turning to her: “It’s no use crying, ma’am ; 
we have to make the best of it.” 

“ Have you ever been snowed up here before ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, last year—twenty-two days.” 
And with that tremulous eyelid again noticeable, 
he went out. 

“Twenty-two days alone,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Forsyth, “in a snowy tomb, with a conductor and 
an old clergyman !” 

“ Kate, dear Kate, won’t you listen to me? 
Together the time will not be half so long, for 
we will share it. Think, too, of what you max 
save me from. Iam not used to snow-shoes, and 
may perish on the way.” 

“‘T would not keep you here for selfish reasous,” 
she said, after a brief pause; “but to save your 
life, I might be tempted—” 





Mr. Huntington, and 
by them presented to 
the Museum as a me- 
morial of him, and as 
a fitting and notable 
addition to the in- 
structive and valu- 
able collection which 
bears his name. 

We print herewith 
an engraving of the 
bronze, which is thir- 
ty-four inches in 
height, and of the 


most delicate and 
masterly workman- 
ship. It was made 


by Baron Charles 
Marochetti, the well- 
known French sculp- 
tor, as a model for a 
colossal Washington 
which he produced in 
plaster in 1854, and 
sent to the Crystal 
Palace Exhibition in 
New York in the fol- 
lowing year. It was 
there destroyed, as 
many will recall, by 
fire. From the little 
wax model this bronze 
was cast and retained, 
a unique example, by 
the artist during his 
lifetime. At the sale, 
in 1868, of his studio 
effects in London it 
was bought by Colonel 
Arbuthnot, of Edin- 
burgh, and subse- 
quently passed into 
the possession of Mr, 
Beckett Denison, the 
well-known English 
collector, who died in 
1884. His great col- 
lection was dispersed 
in the following year 
by Christie & Co. in 
London, and Mr. 
Huntington’s friends 
secured the Wash- 
ington and trans- 
ferred it to his keep- 
ing in Paris, whence, 
shortly before his 
death, it was removed 
with his medals, 
books, and  docu- 
ments to the Metro- 
politan Museum, 

It is a dignified and 
impressive figure of 
the great American. 
The horse is beauti- 
fully modelled, and 
recalls the fact that 
Marochetti and Ba- 
rye were pupils of 
the same master in 
Paris. In fact, the 
representation of 
horses is apt to be 
the strongest and 
most striking part of 
Marochetti’s work in 
equestrian sculpture. The statue of Coeur de 
Lion in front of Westminster Palace is a famil- 
iar instance in point. His critics, some of them 
very unsparing critics, for the most part admit 
the “knowingness” of his treatment of horses, 
even in the extreme cases in which they refuse 
any kind or degree of merit to his representa- 
tion of their riders. Horsemen, who, in looking 
at equestrian statuary, demand an accurate pre- 
sentation of equine “ points” beyond any other 
quality, are especially enthusiastic over Maro- 
chetti’s horses. 

Marochetti was born in Turin in 1805, and 
died in Paris in 1868. He was naturalized as a 
Frenchman in 1841, and he won all the formal 
honors of the Salon. He removed to England 
after the events of 1848, and executed there a 
majority of his important sculptures, 

Besides the Ceeur de Lion, and the Crimean 
Monument in St. Paul’s, in London, works of 
Marochetti’s that are familiar to tourists are the 
Battle of Jemmapes, the bass-relief modelled for 
the Are de I’Ewile in Paris, and the tomb of 
Napoleon in the Invalides, 
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Bracelets and 
Brooch. 


Tuese jewelled 
ornaments are of 
gold wrought in 
Byzantine de- 
signs. The outer 
two bracelets are 
composed of link- 
ed medallions, 
which are stud- 
ded with gems— 
rubies and dia- 
monds in one, 
and sapphires and 
diamonds in the 
other. They are 
fastened bymeans 
of a bar attached 
to a short chain, 
and have a jew- 
elled pendant. 
The lace-pin and 
coiled bracelet to 
match consist of 
a chased bar of 
gold with enam- 
elled balls at the 
ends, upon which 
is a shield deco- 
rated with a uni- 
corn in raised 
work and enamel. 
The bracelet is 
clasped under the 
shield. 


Young Lady’s 
Ball Dress. 


Tue short skirt 
is of pink crape 
over pink satin, 
with a full crape 
ruche bordering 
the lower edge. A 
box-pleated panel 
of satin is on the 
right side,studded 
with pink pearl 
ornaments. The 
corsage consists 
of a satin bodice 
with a pearl-stud- 
ded plastron, and 
with crape dra- 
peries and short 


puffed sleeves. 


silo acl 


eee * 
Sea 


> 


The) 


Young Lapy’s Evenina Dress. 
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BRACELETS AND Brooca. 


Young Lady’s Evening Dress. 

Tue pleated side and back breadths and 
the pouf drapery of this dress are of light 
blue faille frangaise. A deep flounce of 
white lace forms a tablier on the front, and 
is crossed diagonally by a garland of roses. 
The pointed bodice is of faille frangaise, 
with a lace drapery on the left side, and 
short puffed sleeves of lace. It is trimmed 
with a garland of roses like the skirt. 


Corsages for Dinner Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 is a round corsage of shaded terra- 
cotta plush, which accompanies a draped 
skirt of combined plush and faille. It ter- 
minates at the waist under a belt of plush 
folds. The front is double-breasted and 
provided with a double row of buttons, and 
there are plush revers at the low round 
neck, and lace frills inside the edge. 

Fig. 2 is a pointed corsage of pink satin 
belonging to a dress of snow-flake pink 
tulle. A shirred tapering plastron is in the 
front, cut off square at the top, and with 
tapering revers of red velvet at the sides, 
A deep band of the same velvet with a 
jewelled ornament is around the neck. 
The puffed tulle sleeves extend to the el- 
bow, where they are gathered to a narrow 
velvet bracelet. 

Fig. 3, the corsage of a light blue faille 
dress, is square at the neck, and opens in 
front on a puffed plastron of cream white 
faille. The revers are faced with white faille. 
A pointed soft girdle covers the lower edge. 


Wr fei 


CORSAGES FOR DINNER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep Piusu Corsage. Fig. 2.—Snow-rLake Toute Torerre. 





Youne Lapy’s Batt Dress, 





Fig. 3.—F atte CorsaGe. 
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St. Michael’s 
Church, 
HIS is the tru 
ly historic 
church of the 
quaint old town of 
Marblehead. It 
was “built in 
1714; the frame 


and materials 
used in its con- 
struction were 


brought from Eng- 
land.” “The an- 
cient chandelier, 
‘the gift of John 
Ellridge, Esq., of 
ye city of Bristol, 
of date 1732,’ 
hangs just where 
originally placed, 
and on special oc- 
casions is used to 
illuminate the 
church.” “When 
the news of the 
Declaration of In- 
dependence was 
received in Marble- 
head, a body of 
men broke into 
this church, pulled 
the coat of arms 
of King George 
from its place 
above the chancel, 
and rang the 
church-bell ti!l it 
cracked.” In ad- 
dition to the usual 
burying - ground 
“it has a sepul 
chre beneath the 
church, where pew 
owners were allow 

ed to bury their 
dead.” “The sec 

ond rector of St 
Michael's was Rev 

David Mossom, and 
he it was who per 

formed the mar 
riage ceremony for 
George Washing 
ton and the widow 
Custis,” making 
the journey to Vir- 
ginia for that spe- 
cial honor. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Dra. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, says: “I have used 
it in dyspepsia with very marked benefit. If there is 
deficiency of acid in the stomach, nothing affords more 
relief, while the action on the nervous system is de- 
cidedly beneficial.”—[ Adv.) 





IMPORTANT TO ALL 


Who are willing to work for the reward of success. 
Hatuerr & Co., Portland, Maine, will mail you, free, 
fuli particulars about work that either sex, young or 
old, can do, at a profit of from $5 to $25 per day, and 
upwards, and live at home. All can do the work. 
Capital not required; Hatirrr & Co, will start you. 
Grand success absolutely sure. Write at once and 
see.—[Adv,) 





Soort’s Emulsion of Pure Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, for Pulmonary Affections and Scrofulous 
Diseases — Dr. Ina M. Lana, New York, snys: “I am 
greatly pleased with your Emulsion. Have found it 
very serviceable in scrofulous diseases and pulmo- 
nary affections.”—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LIS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Brvaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Covoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
LL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 


“A positive revolution in the treatment of Air- 


Passage Diseases, and, for the purpose design- 
ed, as valuable a discovery as vaccination.” 


THE PILLOW-INHALER, 


A Spesty. Positive and Permanent Cure for 
Ca h, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Incipient Consumption. 

\ NUMAN i It isa hair pillow, with reser- 
voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
i! fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
ii sleeping as usual, and without 

} any discomfort. It is used onl 
. £ at night, and is perfectly awe | 
7 4r-— to the most delicate. There is 
— SS no stomach-dosing, douching 
or snuffing; but just as a smoky lamp will leave a de- 
posit on a whitened wall so the Pittow-InHA.er, for 
say eight hodl?s at a time, spreads a powerful healing 
balm or salve on the inflamed inner coating of the diseased 


air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
CATARRH. © 


























to the bottom of the lungs, and 

hence into the blocd. Old-fash- 

ioned inhalation, through a 

BRONCHITIS. tube, for a few minutes a day, 

sometimes cured. Think of 

CONSUMPTION. eight hours constant action, on 

the same principle, but inten- 

sified a hundred-fold! There 

are no pipes ortubes. The medicine is 6reathed in, not 

swallowed, and goes right to the diseased parts. The tes- 

timony to its results is beyond all question, as attested 
by the experience of thousands. 

Hon. E. L. Happen, Collector of the Port of New York, says: “I 

take pleasure in stating that the Prrcow-[nuaLer has been of the 


, relief, and I believe of permanent benefit, to my wife, who 
as been a great sufferer from Bronchial and Catarrbal Troubles, 





panied with 4 Asthma. I recommend its use to all 
persons afflicted with such maladies.” 
E. L. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 
Tuomas J. L. McManus, a prominent New York Lawyer, 261 
Broadway, says: “For five or six years I had been such a sufferer 
from Catarrh that I heard a constant ringing in my ears, and my 
memory became impaired. In the mornings I could searcely breathe 
—and never through my nose. 1 applied to four different physicians, 
representing the old and the new schools, but they gave me only 
temporary relief. I have been usikg the Pr.cow-InuaLer only since 
last winter, and I can truthfully say that I am now free from Catarrh 
and its attendantills. My wife, who suffered from Bronchitis, and who 
was told by the doctors that she must go South to recover her health, 
is now almost well. She attributes all to the Pitow-Innacer.” 

Mas. M. I. Cuapwrox, Richland Centre, ‘Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
* Twas going into Consumption. The Prttow-Iwnacer has wrought 
such a cure for me that I fee! I cannot do too much to spread 
the knowledge of it to others.” 

During the six years of its existence the Pittow- 
InHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracies than the usual treatment of disease. Send for 
Explanatory Pamphiet and Testimonials, or call. 

THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
25 East 14th Street, New York. 

Maryn Orrice: 1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

When writing mention “‘ Hamper's Bazan.” 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 2064 and 206 West Raltimore Street, Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Patterns 
L E 


RIGGS’ Transfer, Patterns 


for Kensington and Outline 
broidery, Kensington, Lustro, and 
Hand Painting, Braiding Patterns, 
Alphabets, etc. A warm iron passed 
over the back of the pattern trans- 
fers it to the material. Complete 
) Catalogue, 196 pp. cloth-bound book 
(containing hundreds of I)lustra- 
tions). Price, 25c. New Embroidery 
Shade Book, giving correct colors and 
shade for working these patterns, 
New Price List, and Sample Pattern, for 10c. Briaas’ 
Suapr Carps; these Shade Cards show 290 Shades of 
Brices’ Imporrep Stix and F1.0ss, made specially for 
working the Transfer Patterns. Price, 15c. Briggs’ 
Complete Outfit, 7c. Briggs’ Price-List Free. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


A DV ERTISERS can learn the cost of any pro- 
4\ posed line of Advertising at Geo. P. Rowell & Co.'s 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
Send 10 cents for a 100-page pamphiet. 


y 


¥ 














THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








OF HEALING! 


Subdues Inflammation, 


Controls Hemorrhages. 


FOR PILES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISM, 
NEUBALGIA, SORE THROAT, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, TOOTHACHE, BRUISES, WOUNDS, 
HEMORRHAGES, SORES, BURNS, SORE 
EYES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 

Used Internally and Externally. Prices, 50c,$1,$1.75. 


REFUSE COUNTERFEITS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


CAUTION.—Pond’s Extract is sold only in bottles 
with the name blowa in the glass and enclosed in buff- 
colored wrappers with our trade-mark thereon. Insist 
on having Pond’s Extract. Sold everywhere. 


Pord’s Extract Co., 76 5th Ave, New York. 


LADIES 
XAAAK 





3 CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


FOR HEALTH, Com- 
BEST fort, Wear and Finish. 


juttons oR front instead of clasps. 
PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 
Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them. 
‘Take no other. Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 





















IOREMUS ON 


ft) 


res 
Toiet Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jerfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the eee Vane 
the employment of your pure * da toilet 
soap over any adulterated article.” “ 








Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





NLAID PAINTING.—A new style of De- 

corative Art Work, very effective, and easily learned. 
Designs prepared in Plush, with directions for Painting, 
are made and sold by 8. W. Truton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Circulars of information mailed free on application. 








"Matcriess FOR UM CoMPLEKSHUN.” 


rectally chaser by HSMARKS.2a/forthe Shofrietns of PEARS SOAP 


SAMBO'S TESTIMONIAL 


PEARS soap 
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JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
777 Broadway, bet. 9th and 10th Sts,, N. Y,, 


Have constantly on hand a full assortment of the Genuine Priestley’s Silk 
Warp Henriettas in all qualities. 


This is the only strictly Mourning-Goods Store in the City. 





width, and 





and beauty and regularity of finish. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 


, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 
a yellow “Varnished Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- 
mark. They are dyed in two standard shades of black. 





.Teferences. 





ALL THE RACE. 


This fabric is particularly 
desirable for dresy wear, it 
will qot crease and will, 
aa by washing, ever 
retaining the Crazy effect 


Opened in White, Cream, and Beau- 
tiful Colors. Every piece bears 
above trade-mark ticket. 


HOW 10 BE BEAUTIFUL! 


THIS SECRET HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 
by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beauti- ae fies but purifies the 
complexion ; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price $1.50 per box. 

Mi s Trade-Mark. N 
Veloutine ssisbiisiea iso, Face Powder. 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, $1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented. 

Renowned throughout the world ; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Mammarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desir- 
able color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

a pone, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
vttle. 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beautifying specialties. 

Mammaria! Balm not only develops the bust but 
improves the form wherever applied, and also pos- 
itively eradicates wrinkles; price, $1 per bottle. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s. 


SOME 


NEW THINGS 


Are Shown in the February Number of 
BENTLEY’S 


FANCY WORK QUARTERLY 


Every lady who does any kind of fancy work 
should have it. 





Single numbers by mail, 25 cts. ; yearly, 50 cts. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK; 


No. 12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women ; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 E box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 


For Private Theatricals, Tableaus, Panto- 
mimes, Recitations and Readings, Cha- 
rades, Dialogues, Theatrical Goods. Cata- 


logues free. Address HAROLD ROOR- 
BACH, 9 Murray St., New York. (Mention this paper.) 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 
ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 


NEW YORK sHoprine, without charge, 
by a lady of experience. Send for circular with 
xs. A. C. MOTT, Box 188, Brooklyn P.O. 


























Or Aut Kinvs Prompriy 
done. For circular address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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SPECIAL SALE 
OF 


FINE DRESS SILKS. 


BLACK FRENCH RHADAMES, Att Sixx, 
at 79c. per yard; reduced from $1.25. 

BLACK GROS-GRAINS, Pure Dye, at 98c.; 
cost to import, $1.60. 

BLACK SURAH SILKS, 238 inches wide, at 
69¢., 79¢., 89e. 

BLACK SURAH SILKS, 23 inch, Exrra Heavy, 
at 98¢.; worth $1.35. 

COLORED SATIN RHADAMES, Extra 
Weient, at 98c.; worth $1.25. 

FIGURED FANCY FOULARD SILKS, at 
49¢., 75c., and 85c. ; fully 3¢ under regular prices. 


NEW FRENCH SATEENS. 


PLAINS... 






Also, daily opening Novelties in Wool and 
Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


Le Boutillier aide 
ree 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


THE MADONNA 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Superior needlework can only 
be produced with the right kind 
of Embroidery Cotton. An im- 
properly twisted Cotton, however 
excellent its other qualities may 
be,renders the best work indiffer- 
ent, washes thick and lumpy, con- 
tracts and wears out the material. 

‘he Madonna Embroidery Cot- 
ton is recognized as the best by 


Of 23d 





the trado, by art embroiderers 
and by competitors who try to in- 
troduce their makes by imitating 





it or referring to it. It combines 
with the greatest perfection in quality, and the largest 
variety of fast colors, a reasonable price. Use no other. 


Madonna Crochet Cotton. 


In white and colors. Best article for the crochet 
lace work, 


Madonna Mending Cotton. 


In white and colors, for every-day and art mending 
and darning. 


Utopia Linen 

Embroidery Thread. 

In 40 beautiful fast colors. A 
%\ new Embroidery material. par- 
ticularly to be recommended for 
linen and wash goods. Cotton 
and silk lose, but the colors of 
this threadimprove,by washing. 






.". Inquire of Dealers, spe- 
cially for the above materials. 


A. SIMONSON, 
34 EAST 14th ST., 
Near corner of Union Square. 


ETTINA is positively a stylish and most becoming 
front Coiffure; entirely new design. HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in all existing colors and designs not to be 
found elsewhere, at prices lower than other houses. 
I guarantee the best quality of HUMAN HAIR. 
ane = a HAIR DRESSING BY EXPERIENCED 

MANICURING attended to; all possible designs of 
Manicuring Implements constantly on hand; ROSE 
RUE, ROSE ENAMEL, and DEW DROPS of ROSES 
are positively necessary for aristocratic hands. 

CAPITOLES—DEPILATIEF removes superfluous 
hi bp great success, 

CAPITOLES— Famous MESSALINA produces mag- 
nificent, lustrous brown hair, $1.50 per bottle. 

CAPITOLES—POUDRE VELOUTINE, the 
face POWDER in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 

CAPITOLES— FOUNTAIN OF BEAU TY, assuredly 
most. beneficial preparation for the complexion, 50c. 
and #1 per bottle. 

CAPITOLES—TOILET PREPARATIONS, un- 
equalled in —_ erior make and great variety. Catalogue 
4 itis. Wholesale and retail at 





finest 


- SEMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St.,N. ¥. 


Guide 

Is a work of nearly 200 

es, colored plates, 1,000 

Tilustrations, with descriptions of the best 

Flowers and Vegetables, prices ~ Ss 

and Plants, and how to — i 

them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
cents, which may be deducted from the first order. 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS, AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Latest Paris Novelties, Hand Embroideries, and 
Tapestries, 


Mexican and Japanese Curios. 

Stamping, Designing, and Materials for Needlework. 
Lessons given in every branch of Embroidery. 

Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Parlors, Broadway and 14th St., N. ¥. 


BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


aon any yey day pba will’ pcard us to 








names of two or more other babi dtheir 
dresses. Also @ handsome 


paren han 

mond Dye Sample Card to to the mother and 

mach valuable’ information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Ve 


CURE": DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 





Perfectl esnecural rum the Hearing, and perform the 
work of tl visib! e, comfortable and 
sivens in 


All cor aan and even whispers 
heard dist’ moti) Bend for) ill trated book with testime: 
als, FREE. Address ¥. HISOOX, 83 Broadway, NY. 








Monel 
Constable K €. 


Dress Novelties. 


Now open, a choice selection 
of Spring Novelties in Plain and 
Fancy Wool Dress Goods, etc. 


Proadovay AS 19th st, 





Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 


| Ladies Suzts 
and l/nderwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention meee en to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. “ 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 

compiled from the Quarto and School 

Dictionaries of 

JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 

With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 
298 Pages. 





Profusely Illustrated. 

Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of HakPrER 8S Bazar 

Buy a box of DOBBINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer (you have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and is 
BEST ofall.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to.” ete , adding your full 
name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility 


IL.L.CRACIN&CO, 


_ 114 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Buatnerp & Armstrone's factory ends,called W at 
Embroidery. 40c, will buy one ounce, which would cost 
One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful colors. 
Desigus for —— of Crazy Stitches enclosed in each 
package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note to THE 
RAINERD ry ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK C0., Tey 


won TO 6ET ONE. 








Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; or, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


— f natural \ 
of nat oust Hair 


who wear their hair parted, $6 
Be: utifyine Ms g Mask, with rep 
au ng prep’n 
$2 Goods, Cosmeti: at os 
Sout OO 01 D. any where. Serd to 


the m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Lists 
£.Burnham, ' 7 1 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 817 Sixta | AVENUE, New Yor«, 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For SOc, (in stamps) 200 beantifal Scrap - Pictnres, 
no two alike. F. WHITLNG, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 











GREAT BARGAIN SALE. 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 
500 26-inch Silk Umbrellas, paragon frames, 
natural sticks, worth $3.00................. $1.89 
26-inch Magnificent Silk Umbrel.as, 14-Carat 
Gold, and Heavy Silver Mounting, worth 
$5.00. 


2.48 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces Homespuns, colors and black, all 
wool, 42-inch, and worth 60c............... 37 
125 pieces Momie Bison Cloth, all wool, colors 


and black, formerly T5c...........-seeeeeeee 44ec, 
300 pieces All-wool French Cashmere, evening 
and street shades, worth G0c.............04+ 39e. 
1000 pieces plain India Pongee ‘ike, 18 to 20 
yards per piece, and worth $5.5 3.98 
150 pieces Lyons Black and Colored Satin Mer- 
veilleux, 21 inches wide, and all silk, worth 
CR ey ea eee eer, ee eer 79¢. 
50 piece # Black Gros-Grain Dress Silks, worth 
Riataabgbsca chs nb ecusees oRGRls so ckeus bon 69e¢. 
15 pieces Black Caslimere Gros-Grains, worth 
REA ey ee Per iee 89c 
100 pieces Hand-loom Velvets, black and colors, 
marked down from $1.75. ............6 0005 98e, 
PRINTED WASH FABRICS. 
300 pieces Crinkled Seersnckers, worth 124c.. Te. 
100 pieces Colored Striped Seersuckers, worth 
123¢¢. + Te. 
5 cases yard- -wide C ambrics, forme rly 10c..... 5%e. 
GLOVES. 
200 dozen Ladies’ Pique Walking Gloves, em- 
broidered backs, 4-button, Tans, worth $1.00. 69¢e. 
150 dozen Ladies’ 4-button Kid Gloves, for- 
PRION WSs cn coos ccccicncatececsecsscecssacs 49e. 


HOSIERY. 
250 dozen Ladies’ Ingrain Colored Cotton Hose, 
worth 50c. 
200 dozen Ladies’ Fine Colored Cashmere Hose, 





I 6 4<si:05- deen cecsaeec manoedmen sat 49e¢ 
100 «ozen Men’s Brown Cotton Half Hose, 
Wa cnc ckivs madkcusnatd eeawereseaceas l5e 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway aud 14th St, N.Y. 
HOW CAN LADIES WEAR 


Such ugly, 
un becom- 
ing, wiggy- 
looking 
pieces for 
j their hair 
as they do, 
when, for 
the same 
expense, 
they can get 
Waves and 
Front-pieces par- 
ticularly adapted 











lady, and 


natural and perfect, al- 
ways in order. No dressing 
required. T'wenty different 
varieties to seiect from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue; it is 


dressing ever published. 
My Palm Kosmeo prevents 
wrinkies, rough skin, and pimples, 
Is superb, ‘and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 
Kosmeo Poudre, war- 
ranted the best Powder in use, per- 
fectly harmless. Price, 50e. a box—mailable. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible tint for Face 
and Lips. exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the 
Peach, 50e. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
ragrranyy bers ea for changing any color Hair to 
the a fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 
Fluid de Ore, or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 
Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 


MRS. ©. THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave, N. ¥. 


FANCY WORK SENT BY MAIL 
Stamping Material Wholesale Prices 


Waste Embroidery Silk, 21 cents per box. 

2% Skeins Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 13cts. 
—- Ball Tinsel, Licts. Felt Tidies, all Fe i 
Octs. Kensington Floss, 25cts. per 


dozen. 
Why can eel at such 
Been LB. PARKER oars: 
eCause est — 


and 1MPORTER in the world for these goods. 


Stamping Patterns at Wholesale. 
Prices of Patterns Reduced. 
NEW 1886 CATALOGUE, 25Cts. 


8 NEW PaGEs. 


Books on Fancy Work. 
Kensington, and the Colors of Flowers, 
describes 70 flowers, tells exactly what colors and 
stitches to use, 35ets., 5 for $1.00. Lustre 
Painting, a compicte teacher, 25cts., 6 for $1. 
Crochet and Fancy Braid Book, tells how 
to make edgings with FANCY BRAID, 10ets., 12 for 
rnament Stitches, l0cts., 

Knitting and Crocheting, 
Shoice Cross Stitch 

atterns, 2icts., 6 f All these books, 
the Catalogue, and Illustrated Price Lists, 75ets. 


Ours is the Best Stamping Outfit for One Dolar. 
Kensi Pain . §—~ rad ig a on 


ngton 
Paintin cums, +. =: Daeecés Painting 
Guth t, $3 PARKER, Lynn Mass * 


Thompson Wave. 
Side View 
(Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 









BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


~~ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 
GEND 3 NAME QUICK for Prof. Moody's New Illustrated 


Book on Dress Making, New Dolman, aod Mantle 
Catting, eto. Agents sell 10 aday. Prof.MUUDY,Uincinaati,O, 





to the style of every | 
which are | 
the correct Fashion, so | 








the finest work on fashionable bair- | 
Sent free. | 





Are receiving by every Steamer, and will display 
as they arrive, the very latest novelties in 


LACES 
FLOUNCINGS, 
[MBROIDERIES, 
In exclusive and unique designs. 


Also, NOVELTIES in BEADED JET, 
IRIDESCENT, and PASSEMEN.- 
TERIES, in styles entirely confined tous. All 


at prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


6th Avenue, 102, 104, 106 West 20th Street, N.Y. 


C.C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer, 


Has marked down 
the prices of Seal- 
skin Garments 
and all leading 
fashionable furs. 

Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


103 PRINCE ST, 
NEW YORK. 
SOLUTELY PURE 


SPICES. 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by 2 discriminating public. 


HAMPLIN’S 
LID PEARLY 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, ¥RECK 
leaving the ~* peas and fair,adds pl gm beauty to the 
lexion. Patt. and women 
use ae. ona "50 oo & y og Gouble that 
tL, & a: "OTs same purpose. 
all Draggists Bell 


it. 
Sisrus Soe ee ee 
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: EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR’s 


Iilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWENTY CENTS 


Will buy a copy of the ART INTERCHANGE, a 20 pe 
full of designs and a double page colored study o flow ow 


ONE DOLLAR 


Will buy atrial subscription, comprising six copies of the 
ART INTERCHANGE and three beautiful colored plates, viz.: 
double page study of Jacqueminot roses; a charming 
design Rr valentine, showing a sleeping cupid, @nd a 
beautiful wild rose design for fan mount or wall banner, 
besides a beautiful red ¢ rayon study of a head; an illus- 
trated Christmas Carol, by W ane 2 Sette rlee, and designs 
for embroidery and painting 

THE ART ‘INTER CHANG E, 

37 & 39 West 22d St., New York, 

Prompt attention insured if you phates whe this paper. 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 





aide S CURE FOR 
S WH 


ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough 1p. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 25 centa for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 ayear. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten Ze, stamps for samples an¢ 
Varieties of Silks Y book of fancy stitches, desi; &c. for 


CRAZYPATCHWORK 


lors, 20c. Yale Silk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


pierews and Cushions filled with fragrant “ Fir 
buds” from the Maine forests, possess ~wonderful 
health-giving properties, and exhale a pleasant and 
lasting perfume. Agreeable to every one. Write for 

descriptive circular to OWEN MOORE CO., 
505 and 507 Congress St., Portland, Maine 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free TRUE & co., Augusta, Maine. 





SCRA PICTURES_A NEW LOT. 4e. for 
sample. A. G. Basszrr, Rochester, N. Y. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ANCIENT BRUTE. “Er—ExcUSE ME—BUT DOESN'T MY OPEN WINDOW TROUBLE YOU?” 


LADY PASSENGER 


“OH, THANK YOU! I WAS FEELING IT A LITTLE.” 


ANCIENT BRUTE. “WELL, 1 WOULDN’T RUN ANY RISK OF CATCHING COLD. THERE ARE 


SOME EMPTY SEATS FORWARD,” 


"ACETIZL. 


A GOOD RECORD. 


MaGistTrate. * Have 
you ever been arrested be- 
fore, Uncle Rastus ?” 

Unoie Rastus. “ Yes, 
yo’ honah ; jess wunce.” 

MAGisTRatr. “What 
was the charge against 
you?” 

Unote Rastus. “Ten 
dollahs an’ costs, sah.” 

cananeunitjjocnmanse 
HE ALWAYS PAYS HIS 

DEBTS PROMPTLY. 

“‘T hope, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Wise, who, very 
properly, dislikes owing 
money, “that you paid 
Mr. Friend the dollar he 
lent you last week.” 

“Of course I did,” re- 
plied her husband. “I 
always pay my debts 
promptly. I borrowed 
five dollars of him yester- 
day and gave him back 
one.” 

——_ > 


A COURSE OF TREAT- 
MENT. 


Moturr. “ Yes, poor 
little Bobby has been sick 
tor nearly a week now.” 

Visrror. “Poor little 
chap!” 

Moruen. “I think a sick 
child is so pathetic. One 
vannot treat him with too 
«much kindness.” 

Bossy (convalescent). 
“You don’t treat me with 
kindness, ma.” 

; MorTuER. “Why Bob- 
xy |” 
{ey “No, indeed; 
you treat me with castor- 
vil an’ molasses.” 
ensinghaiipioeims 


IN SUCH A HURRY. 


Aunt Pleasant, reading 
a composition which has 
been submitted to her by 
her eight-year-old niece, 
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A REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATION. 


LARGE PARTY. “WELL, 1 BELIEVE SATAN HIMSELF IS IN THIS PAVEMENT. SEEMS AS THOUGH I AM BOUND TO SLIP UP!” 
SMALL PARTY. “I SAY, MISTER, IT LOOKS EZ THOUGH HE WAS OUT NOW.” 





























MOSE. “I say, POR, WHY DOES DEY ALLUs PUT D.C. AFTER WASHINGTON ?” 
DADDY. “Way, CHILE, I’s SURPRISED AT YER IGINANCE. DOAN’ YER KNOW DAT D.C. 
MEANS DAT WASHINGTON WUZ DE DADDY OF His COUNTRY 7” 


said, “ Why, Eva, brick 
isn’t spell t-i-e-k-e.” 

“Oh, auntie! I know 
that well enough, but I 
was in such a hurry to get 
the old thing done that I 
—" stop to leave that 
e off.” 


—o———— 


NO MORE FOR HIM. 

The dessert was baker's 
pie and home-made cake. 

“T can recommend the 
cake,” said the landlady; 
“it is plain, but good.” 

* Ya-a-s,” assented 
Spriggins, taking a slice 
and buttering it thickly 
(butter forty cents a 

ound), “I always did 
ike these plain but good 
cakes,” 

“ Ah! indeed,” aaid the 
landlady’s smile. But the 
glare in her eye added, 
“You'll get no more of 
them in this house, young 
man.” 





Mer. Knownavuout (who 
has heard young Ultra- 
dude get of t same 

h). “How very for- 
tunate I am in finding 
this chair!” (as he seats 
himself next Mrs. Société). 
“I do so enjoy talking 
with clever people !” 

Mrs. Sootré. “ You 
must enjoy soliloquy, 
then.” 

Mr. Knownavent. “In- 
deed I do. His writings 
strike me as being really 
quite as clever as anything 
we have.” 

——— en 
WOULDN'T DO AT ALL, 

Proprietor (of book 
store). “*How would you 
like this motto, madam ? 
We sell a great many of 


” 
Mapam. “H’m, ‘God 
bless our bome.’ No, that 
wouldn’t do, You see we 
live in the top story of a 
Harlem flat.” 
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A we did not see 

i. “him after he 
\ shoveled the 
Snow off from 
* the walk but 
this is the woy 
he must have 
looked with four 
feet added to 
hin below snow 
line. a 
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TRUTHFUL. 


WILLIAM HENRY JONES REMARKED TO US THAT THE SNOW WAS FOUR FEET DEEP ON HIS 
FRONT WALK AFTER THAT STORM THE OTHER NIGHT. 











